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Special... 
Proposition 
To Teachers. 


ETTING the teacher means getting the students, friends and 
G acquaintances. Our intimate acquaintance and ‘‘ per- 
sonal’’ correspondence with school teachers convinces us 
that many teachers would like to get out of school work and into CARL HEADLEY 
the more remunerative and more congenial business world, but 
school teaching has not enabled them to lay by the necessary ri : 
expense money. Our experience with those who have made the Dear Mr. Vories:—To any one desiring to fit him- 
‘“‘break”’ is that because of their previous preparation it iseasierto | S¢lf for business I can safely recommend the Labor- 
fit them out for good positions. Therefore, toenablethis worthy | ®tory Method. My adviceto all is, go to V. B.C. 
class to get into the broader, more congenial and more remunera- Sincerely your friend, 
tive business world, we make the following unprecedented offer CARL HEADLEY. 
for a limited time only. 


THE OFFER All teachers or persons holding license to teach, or who have held license to teach, who take 
iS THIS.. out their scholarships in this month (April) and pay $15.00 cash in advance, will receive a 

*"*** complete scholarship (time unlimited) in both thebusiness and short-hand departments; which 
scholarship will be valid to enter at any time, They may then pay $15.00 cash in advance on entering the school 
and $15.00 out of their salaries after the school has secured a position in some mercantile line for them. Do not 
wait until May to write about this. The first day of May this same scholarship will cost you $90.00 cash in ad- 


ease HOW TO SECURE THIS. 


Write the management, enclosing $15.00 and your last certificate to teach. You will then receive a complete 
scholarship (time unlimited), in both the business and short-hand departments ; then you pay $15.00 cash on en- 
tering later on; then after the school has secured a position for you, you pay $3.00 per week out of your salary, until 
$15.00 has been paid. Decision is the key-noteto success. Write to-day. Another such opportunity will not come 
your way. This Spring when your school closes you will want this scholarship badly, and find you have to pay 
$90.00 cash in advance for it, you will realize what it means to let an opportunity go by. And next Fall when you 
fail to get a school —what then ? 

SECOND LARGEST BTSINESS SCHOOL IN THE WORLD. Remember, our Laboratory Methods are copyrighted. 


They cannot be had in any other school. They save half the time and expense. Demand for graduates greater than sup- 
ply. You may live here cheaper than at home. Write to-day. Address Dept. G, 


HENRY D. VORIES, Ex-State Supt. Public Instruction, 
PICTORIAL iaclaiedieniaie 


—_— VORIES’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


w. S. CHAPLIN, LL. D., 


Chancellor. 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS : 


UNDERGRADUATE DE- 
PARTMENT. 

1704 Washington Avenue. 
WHICH INCLUDES 

a. THE COLLEGE. 

M. S. SNOW, A. M., DEAN. 


b. THESCHOOL OF ENGINEERING. 
KE. A. ENGLER, PH.D., DEAN. 


DEGREES: 


Bachelor of Arts. 

Bachelor of Science. 

Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering. 

Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engi- 
neering. 

Bachelor of Science in Mining Engineering. 

Bachelor of Science in Metallurgy. 

Bachelor of Science in Chemistry. 

The usual higher degrees. 


Ss 


erPpPem 


Fer er 


Entrance puneteniiens Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1 


HENRY SHAW SCHOOL | 
OF BOTANY. 
1724 Washington Avenue. 
WM. TRELEASE, S.D., PROFESSOR IN CHARGE. 


II. 





III. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS. 
Lucas Place and 19th Street. 
HALSEY C. IVES, DrrEcTor. 
IV. LAW SCHOOL. 


1417 Locust Street. 
W. S. CURTIS, LL. B., DEAN. 


Degree of LL. B. conferred at the completion 
of the two years’ course. 


Entrance examination Wednesday, Sept. 27, 
899. 


| VI. MISSO 


V. ST. LOUIS - MISSOURI 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 
1806 Locust Street. 

H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 


| day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


OURI DENTAL COL- 
LEGE., 

1814 Locust Street. 
H. H. MUDD, M.D., DEAN. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 


| day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


| 


| ing English Studies, 


SMITH ACADEMY. 


Ave. and 19th St. 
CURD, A.M., 


VII. 


Washington 
cP. PRINCIPAL. 


A Preparatory School for College, Polytechnic 
School and Business. 


Entrance examinations Monday, Tuesday and 
Wednesday, Sept. 25-27, 1899. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL, 
Washington Ave. and 18th St. 

Cc. M. WOODWARD, 


This is a School 
| twenty years old. 


VIII. 


PH. D., DrReEcTOR. 


for Boys from fourteen to 
A three years’ course, includ- 
Latin, French, German, 


| Spanish, Drawing, Carpentry, Pattern-Making, 
| Blacksmithing and Machine-work. 


Entrance examination Friday, Sept. 22, 1899. 


IX. MARY INSTITUTE. 
Beaumont and Locust Sts. 
EDMUND H. SEARS, A. B., PRINCIPAL. 


A completely equipped School for Girls. 


Entrance examinations Tuesday and Wednes- 


‘ day, Sept. 26 and 27, 1899. 


GEO. M.. BARTLETT, Secretary. 
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COOPER INSTITUTE~=—= 
ENCOURAGES HOME STUDY. 


Spare hours at home wisely used in study will bring a surprising 


amount of mental improvement. 


If you desire advice, encourage- 


ment and assistance, address 


J. A. COOPER. 


EDINBORO, 


PA. 





/ Edinboro 
// Teachers’ Agency 


Finds Paying 
Positions for Good Teachers. 
If worth more than 
you are now paid, address 


EDINBORO TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 


EDINBORO, Pa. 





_ UNIVERSITY 


OF THE STATE OF MISSOURL 
Founded in 1840. 


Has departments of Language, Science, History 
Economics, Philosophy and Pedagogics, and also 
of Law, Medicine, Engineering, (civil, electric 
and mechanical,) Agriculture, Horticulture, En- 
tomology, Veterinary Science and Mechanic 
Arts, all at Columbia, Mo. Instruction is given 
in Military Science and Tactics also, and Steno- 
graphy and Business Forms. All departments 
open to women. Fees small. Campus contains 
ten buildings. supplied with water, steam heat 
and electricity, New greenhouse and laboratory 
of horticulture, botany and entomology, New 
laboratories of physiology, bacteriology and 
pathology in the medical department. Furni- 
ture, library and. equipment for scientific and 
technical work all new. Fifty-nine professors 
and instructors in the whole University. Ex- 
amination for entrance will be held in Columbia 
during the four days preceding the opening of 
the university. For cadetship, apply to your 
senator or representative. (The school of Mines 
and Metallurgy, at Rolla, is a department of 
the University}. For catalogue, address IRVIN 
SWITZLER, Registrar, Columbia, Mo, 


R. H. JESSE, LL. D., President. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY—NEw Yorx Ciry. 
The professional school of 
» Columbia University for the 
Teachers training of general teachers, 
supervisors, principals, su- 
College. perintendents, and instruc- 
tors in normal schools and 
colleges. Open toboth sexes. Fellowships and 
scholarships amounting to $5750 annually. 
Catalogue senton application tothe Secretary. 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Px. D., DEAN. 


Hahnemann Medical College and Hospital, 
OF CHICAGO, ILL. 
The Largest and Best Equipped 
Homeopathic Medical College in the World. 


The 4ist Annual Season opens September, 1900 
The college curriculum embraces the following 
features: 

1. A Four Years’ Graded Collegiate Course. 

2. Hospital and Dispensary Clinical Instruc- 
tion by the College Staff. 

%. Fourteen General Clinics and Sixty Sub- 
Clinics each and every week of the Season. 

4. During the year ending April 1, 1898, there 
were treated in the Hospital and Dispensary by 
our own staff, 29,973 cases. 

5. Actual Laboratory Instruction in thorough- 
ly Equipped J.aboratories. 

For announcements and Sample Copy of 
Clinique, address the Registrar, 

= COBB, M. D., 
. 8S. BAILY, M. D., Dean, 
2811- 13" ¢ ottage Grove Ave. +» Chicago. 
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THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Recommends college and normal gradu- 
ates, specialists, and other teachers to 
colleges, public and private schools, and 
families. 

Advises parents about schools. 


Wm. O. PRATT, Manager. 
70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK. 





ge TEE Oe, 
CLARK TEACHERS AGE} 
B.F. CLARK 
378-388 Wabash Ave. 

CHIGAGO 









Orchard City College, 


SITUATED AT 


FLORA, ILLINOIS, 


PREPARES 


For University or Business. 


Special advantages for teachers. Superior 
methods. Experienced instructors. Four years 
Scientific course, three years Normal course, one 
year Commercial course, one year Shorthand 
course. Typewriting by touch. Graduates se- 
cure good positions. Expenseslow. Board and 
room in private family only $2 per week. Stu- 
dents enter at any time. Winter term Jan. 2, 
1900; Spring serm, March 19; Summer term, 
June ll, Send for Catalogue. 





The p We place teachers in every State in the Union. 
l I R Buil pt Ape an a is a iving us many 
ildi irect calls for teachers. We need first class teach- 

Teachers’ C oni gg — all poo _ poe, one — a ge 
i " and Private ools; also teachers of Music ocu- 

olumbus, Ohio. tion, Art. Write us and we will tell you honestly 


Agency what we can do for you. 
REFERENCE BOOK FREE. 


] personally recommends teachers of abil- 
ity. Grade and high school teachers 
especially in demand for Sept. vacancies. 

Send for circulars showing i endorsements. Registration free until April 15th. Ad- 
A 


dress A M, THURSTON, 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 











THE The New Readers Meet 


RAND-McNALLY 





+ 
READERS With Remarkable Success. 
“Lights mg 
This series of Readers is based upon the following 
ideas: (1) That reading is an acquired power of the reader 
(\) more than an accomplishment for the entertainment of 
listeners. (2) That reading should interest, please and 


attract the pupil, and should form a taste for and should 
9? give a knowledge of the standard literature of the race. 
era re ‘ive Books—Prices: Ist, 25c; 2d, 36c; 3d, 48c; 4th, 60c; 5th, 
90c. Special introductory and exchange prices. Sample 
oe pages on application. 

&ay-Note also our complete series of Arithmetics, Gram- 
A marvel of the engrav- | mars, Geographies, Copy Books and Library Books. 


er’s art, the printer’s skill, 
and the teacher’s observa- Rand 9 McNal i y & Co. 9 
tion and experience. New York. Educational Department. Chicago. 

















Cornell University. 
* 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 16, 1900. 
Td 


Fifty-two Professors and Instructors give a 
total of eighty-three courses in the following 
named subjects : 

Ancient and Modern Languages, English Liter- 
ature, Science and Art of Education, Psychology, 
Ethics, History, Political and Social Science, Ma- 
thematics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Geology, 
and Physiography, Geography, Physiology, Draw- 
ing and Art, Mechanical Drawing and Designing, 
Shop-work in the Mechanic Arts, and Nature 
Study. 

The instruction is suited to High School and 
other teachers, and to Professors, graduates and 
undergraduates of Colleges. 

Matriculated students of the University, 
whether graduate or undergraduate, may re- 
ceive credit to the extent of ten University hours. 
Others receive certificates of attendance and of 
work satisfactorily done. 

A single tuition fee of $25 for the entire Sum- 
mer Session is charged. 

Ithaca summer temperature is but little high- 
er than that experienced at Saranac Lake and 
Lake George. 

For full announcement and book of views, 


address, 
THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, ITHACA, N. Y. 








early to Christian Man or Woman; 
doacher preferred to qualify for per- 
manent position of trust in your 


home county, to manage our cor- 
respondence there. Enclosé self-addressed stam p- 
ed envelope to R. S. WALLACE, Gen’1Secy, 
Opposite Cochrane Building: 
United States Treasury. Washington, D.C. 














THE CHICAGO INSTITUTE 
ACADEMIC AND PEDAGOGIC © 


Summer School for Teachers 
SIX WEEKS Besianing Monday, July 2, and Closing Friday, August 10 OPEN TO ALL 


COL. FRANCIS W. PARKER AND THE HEADS OF TEN DEPART- 
MENTS FORMERLY OF THE COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL 





A full corps of Une wry atimeatiens on age and others wie Lincoln Park 

Instructors and wish to combine recreation and summer study. and the shores 
anenh DAILY MODEL SCHOOL Regn 

excellentfacilities} write for circular of information, addressing the Director | Of Lake Michigan 








603 Marquette Building, Chicago. 














Hasvaso Usvensiry | Now York University 
SUMMER SCHOOL se 


Juty 5 To AucusT 15 


| SUMMER COURSES. 
SESSION OF 1900. 


Fifty-two courses in ne ame Mp oe — £¢ 
The work is especially adapted to the needs of | 
Pn nahin Sixth year, July 9-August 17. 
Women as well as men admitted to all the Fo Courses in Greek, Latin, 
— soonest in Engineering and Geological | Semitic, English, German, Phil- 
ield- work. } 


For pamphlet containing descriptions of the osophy, Education, History, 
courses and statement of expenses, apply to Economics, Mathematics, Phys- - 
J. L. LOVE, Clerk, Cambridge, Mass. | ics, Chemistry and Biology. 


N. S. SHALER, Chairman, ; 
$25 For the Session. 


The location is unsurpassed for summer 
school work, it combines the coolness and the 
beauty of scenery of the heights overleoking 
the Harlem and the Hudson with the advant- 
ages of the great city. 

For ‘‘Announcement” address, 





Merthas Vineyard Summer 
Institute, Cottage City, Mass. 


Five hundred students. 
Forty instructors. 


Send for 64 page circular. 


MARSHALL S. BROWN, 


University Heights. 
Now ick City. 








WILLIAM A. MOWRY, Hyde Park, Mass. 
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New School Books. 


Old Norse Stories, (Eclectic School Readings). 
By Sarah Powers Bradish. 12 mo, cloth, 244 pages, 
with Pronouncing Index and many Illustrations 

How To Revcite. 


A School Speaker, by F. Townsend Southwick, Prin 
cipal of the New York School of dpcencaapagecis 12 mo, 
cloth, 464 pages $1.00 


ANS 


BASSNSAASSSSSSAASAVSASVS VASSSSSASSSSVSSAASSASS 


$0.45 


AASASAAVAAAAASS 


Big People and Little People of Other Lands, 
By Kdward RK, Shaw, Dean of the School of Pedagogy, 


New York University. For ThirdGrade, Series Hele 

tie School Readings. 1% mo, cloth, 128 pages. Many 

Illustrations . sdabe ome $0.80 
Discoverers and ieebeneen, 

Ry Kdward RK. Shaw. For Third Grade, Stories of the 

great Knglish, Dutch, French and Spanish Kxplorers $0.85 
Amerieoan Public Schools, 

History and Pedagogics. -4 John Swett. For Public 

School Teachers, Noi mal Schools and Teachers’ Read 

ing Circles 12 mo, cloth, 820 pages $1.00 


A Term of Ovid, 
Ten Stories from Metamorphoses. For Boys and Girls 
By Clarence W. Gleason, Roxbury Latin in School. 12 mo, 
oth flexible, 209 pages ‘ $0.75 
A History of English Literature, 
By Reuben Post Halleck, 12 mo, cloth, 499 pages, with 


many beautiful Illustrations, Portraits, Facsimiles, etc. $1.25 


Single copies of any of these books will be sent by mail, post paid, 
on receipt of the price, Special terms for first introduction. Cor 
respondence is cordially invited, and will have prompt attention 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 
317 Walnut Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


New York, 
Chicago, 


gh cme eneaaaamnata te aan aetsectanaammananaeel 


RELIES MAPS.» 


Gyohemats wy ge Mineralogy, Geol 
ogy, Zoology, for schools of all grades 
Lantern Slides 3, ete, 


Washington School Collections: 
Minerals, Rocks and 
Invertebrate Animals 

At ONE-HALF the Usual Price, 


case, or 40 rocks with Suatientehegme nts, for $2.00, 
rates for $8.50. Kach collection accompanied with text 


SS SS SSS SSS SS SS SSS SSS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS 





@ minerals in 
4 t of invertebra 


book of 60 pages. Commissioner Harris writes: ‘“Kvery school in the 
United States, in my opinion, should have these collections.” 
Send for Circulars, 


EDWIN E. HOWELL, #22S4,w, wssunoron,o.¢ 
RODERICK HUME 


BY C. W. BARDEEN. 
The Greatest Pedagogical Story of the Ninetceath Century 


yea 


The only story ever written that describes the American Graded 
School. Thousands are reading it, and thousands more will read 
it during the next few months. 

This is a story of real life in the school andits surroundings, and 
it is told in such a charming manner that one is made to feel and 
act with the characters. Shams are shown up in their true light, 
and the genuine shines forth like diamonds. It is intensely inter- 





esting from beginning to end, and when you have finished reading, 
it leaves you an exhilarated feeling so characteristic of a good 
book. Every teacher in the land ought to read Rodericl: Hume. 
‘ PRICE, Postpaid, - - gg 
PERRIN & SMITH, PUB., ST. LOUIS 











RUDYARD — 
KIPLING }ige 


iy 


The most popular writer of the present 

day. ‘Ten years ago a reporter on a 
country newspaper in the backwoods 
of India, Every teacher's library 
should contain Kipling’s Works 


Cloth, Postpaid, 
35 Cente per Volume. 


¢ 


The Drums ofthe Foreand 11 His Majesty the King. 
Aft. 12 With the Main Guard. 


The Man Who Was. ‘ ie ra 
8 Without Benefit of Clergy. 18 The Three Musketeers. 
14 Lispeth. * 


Recrudescence of Imray. 
15 Cupid’s Arrows. 


6 On Greenhow Hill. 
16 In the House of Suddhoo. 


6 Wee Willie Winkie. 
The Man Who Would Be 17 The Bronckhorst Divorce 
Case, 


King. 
My Own True Ghost Story. 

4 ; ‘ we! 18 The Judgment of Dungara. 
19 Gemini. 


9 The Courting of Dinah 
20 At Twenty-Two. 


Shadd. 
21 On the City Wall. 


10 The Incarnation of Krish- 
na Mulvaney. 
PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
St. Louis. 


te 


~ 


oa 








JUVENILE 
CLASSICS. 


Here is a new series of choice 
literatuse for children, selected 
| from the best and most popular 
| works, ae rey wn B printed on 
| fine super-calendered popes Sree 
large clear type and profusely 
illustrated by the most famous 
artists, making a handsome and 
attractive series of juvenile elass- 
ics at a low price. They are 
handsomely bound in fine English 
cloth, original designs in silver 
and colors. Sent post-paid for 


50 CENTS EACH. 


LIVES OF THR PRESIDENTS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
100 Illustrations, 








Wwoop’'s NATURAL HISTORY.. .80 Illustrations, 
A CHILD 8 LIFE OF CHRIST... .. 60 Illustrations, 
THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON ‘CRUSOE... ..70 Illustrations, 
SWISS FAMILY Pose peellveedabcunteabie iccnntnend dodeens "60 Illustrations. 
GRIMM’S FAIRY T *& ... 60 Illustrations, 


ALES. 
ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES .. 60 Illustrations. 
SE IT in dnenthbil sasnon sntadiibivesnetbvunessenibesont 62 Illustrations. 
MOTHER GOOSE’S RHYMES, JINGLES AND FAIRY TALES, 


234 Illustrations. 
AUNT MARTHA’S CORNER CUPBOARD ..... ..80 Illustrations, 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN bea marccctet .. 42 Illustrations, 
ARABIAN NIGHTS 180 Illustrations. 
BUNYAN’S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. euvecesetescoces: conseesess 46 Illustrations, 
A CHILD'S STORY OF THE BIBL, ..72 Illustrations, 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS AND ery DISCOVERY fi Heertoes wend 
FLOWER FABLES—Miss Alcott 50 Miustrations. 
Post-paid only 50 cents each. 

PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 

















| 217-219 Olive Street, ___ ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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EDUCATIONAL UTILITARIANISM. 





BY J. lL. GOODKNIGHT, D.D., 
Ex President of W. Va. University. 

The only way to cure the great mass of humanity 
of any craze is to let the madness run its logical 
course, This is equally true of the classes as well as 
the masses, 

Every great scholar, artist, statesman or religionist, 
is a fadist. History reveals every age noted for some 
great achievement as the victim of a fad. Greatness 
in men is characerized by a certain eccentricity so 
called. The fad is simply a mental eccentricity em- 
bodied in some organized intellectual problematical 
solution, When the idealization is carried forward by 
a simple individual it is eccentricity; when the spe- 
cialty of a few, it is a fad; when taken up by the mul- 
titudes, it is a great popular demand for the good of 
humanity. Yet no single statement has in it more 
concentrated viciousness, to the square inch, than: 
“The voice of the people is the voice of God.” For 
the masses of humanity have uniformly been on the 
wrong side, while the minority has stood for the ag- 
gressive right. Every great political, social, educa- 
tional and religious reform has been inaugurated and 
carried forward by the few in the teeth of opposition 
by the many. 

Reforms that are radical in principles and method 
have uniformly run to the contrary extreme. It is 
very difficult to keep any radical movement, when 
once popular, from falling into the hands or subject 
to the control of the extremists. For the reformer is 
a radical, and is liable to become an extremist in the 


eyes of the conservatives of his time. 
Are Americans liable to run to extremes in utilitar- 


ian educational systems and methods? Everywhere - 
the demand is increasingly made for adoption of the 
courses of studies to the peculiar conditions accord- 
ing to class needs, distinctions and callings in society. 
The educational trend is towards the production of 
cash without the intent of creating social cash differ- 
entiations, 

Educational ideals have moved at a fast pace. It 
was only a few years ago that a single leading univer- 
sity broke with the traditional educational classical 
study course for a college degree. The elective 
course was argued for, only as applicable to the ad- 
vanced years of college study. Later this movement 
had gone the whole length. The amount of time 
spent and proficiency in the select college work done, 
is the test of scholarship and the grounds for confer- 
ring a degree. No longer is asked what has been mas- 
tered, but simply how long and how well has the can- 
didate studied the things which he likes. All the 
worthies are equally rewarded. 


This educational standard and gait having been set 
by leading institutions standing at the very head, has 
spread like a contagion. Even the most conservative 
have had to yield some points to this liberal and utilit- 
arian reform in higher education. So it is no wonder 
that these views have permeated unperceived, the 
stratas of American educational systems and methods, 
from the top to the bottom. 


Hence elective courses are already admitted and 
provided as a necessity in some high schools. The 
tiny seed of electivism has already effectually taken 
root in the American High School system. These 
courses of study are no longer to be chosen and ar- 
ranged so as solely to secure the best mental develop- 
ment and training according to the old classic ideals, 
but in many cases are arranged so as to give a finish- 
ing touch along the lines of the future professional 
life work. There are in many high schools two 
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courses of study; one giving this finishing touch and 
the other leading to a preparation for a liberal educa- 
tion. This double header in high schools has come to 
stay as an ideal, at least for a time. It is the logical 
inevitable, resultant from the reform processes inau- 
gurated in the colleges and universities. The reason- 
ing is plausible and the arguments unanswerable for 
those who want it so. 

This elective movement in the high schools is al- 
ready beginning to have an influence upon the lower 
grades in the public schools. 

Specializing is bound to come in the eight grades 
below the high school. 

Should this not be, if there is sound psychological 
reasons why specializing is the best thing at certain 
other points along the educational road which must 
be traveled in order to secure a fitting for special life 
work? If the end of education is to secure or pro- 
duce an expert specialist, then why not begin to make 
him in the kindergarten? If the study of those things 
which are agreeable and attractive may become the 
best means for culture in the high school and college, 
why may they not be so in the very beginning? 

The kindergarten is founded upon the idea that the 
child mind is to unfold according to it its interest in 
things. Interest is the very corner stone of beginning. 
The ideas of the teacher are not imposed upon the 
child, but the teacher puts her mind in touch with the 
child mind at the points where there is special interest 
upon the part of the child. The child is to be evol- 
utionized along the lines of least resistance. Its study 
becomes a pleasing pastime ; it is play, because pleas- 
ant; it is pleasant, because the mental exertions are 
a mental gratification. The studies are elective. The 
interest inherent in sex distinctions comes out. What 
interests the girl, does not the boy. Personal individ- 
uality regardless of sex is just as strongly marked as 
inherent sex interest. The child must be reached and 
started by those things which it likes. Its interest 
must be kept up in the same way. 

Since studies are elective in the kindergarten, high 
school and college, why not in the eight grades? 

It is quite manifest what the answer would be in 
the case of those who are not willing to follow phil- 
osophy and logic backward as well as forward, but who 
are warm insisters for electives when the point is 
reached where they insist electives should be inaug- 
urated according to the elective theories. 

If the end of education is to make specialists or 
professionals, why not let the dormant mental powers 





sleep on and put the whole stress upon the powers 
which respond readily to the sympathetic touch and 
will naturally come into play along the lines of the 
various specialties? Why take the mental energy and 
vitality and use them up in the development of a 
mental power which is to be discarded so soon as 
fully matured and allowed to relapse into atrophy for 
want of proper nutricious exercise in consequence of 
the individual’s specializing? There will be those 
whose alert and acute mental powers are those not so 
in other persons. Why not segregate humanity ac- 
cording to mental proclivities and allow each to go 
“to his own place” in this great economical work-a- 
day world? 

But there are yet those who believe that an educa- 
tion should be educative ; that in order to be educative 
an education must comprehend the development of 
the whole mental selfhood. These think that no sys- 
tem of education is sufficient and efficient when it 
fails to provide for the proper development and train- 
ing of every faculty and power of the human mind. 

When in earliest childhood the teachers fail to 
arouse the dormant mental powers, there has been 
the beginning of a great wrong to the cnild. The use 
of varied subjects of study will stimulate the varied 
powers into healthful activity. Some powers may be 
so dormant and sluggish that they require special ef- 
fort to awaken and quicken them into a normal de- 
velopment. 

In every child are the germs of a unique and com- 
plete selfhood. These elemental germs make the ideal 
selfhood possible for every one. 

Covington, Ohio. 





PUPIL GOVERNMENT AND GOOD CITIZENSHIP. 


BY JOHN TT. RAY, 
Principal John Crerar School, Chicago. 

The child when he enters school comes for the 
first time in contact with community life. A new 
world is opened up to him. He finds his surround- 
ing entirely different from what he has been accus- 
tomed to in the five or six years of his home life. 
To these new and untried surroundings he must ad- 
just himself. He has much to learn besides the les- 
sons from his books. Yet the teachers seldom think 
of this. We assume that the chief thing he has to 
learn is the printed page. Heretofore he has had to 
do with but three or four persons—the members of 
his own family. Heretofore he has had his own way, 























and has grown selfish and willful. At any rate, he has 
not had to give up much for the good of others. His 
own pleasures and desires every one about him has 
contributed to. Kind parents, and possibly, indul- 
gent servants, have waited upon him. He has been 
restrained in but a few things—those mostly physical 
or harmful. Now, he comes into an environment that 
is entirely different. The individual becomes more or 
less submerged in the school community. He has 
come in contact with an institution, an aggregation 
of individuals banded together more or less closely, 
for a common purpose. 

Before he leaves this institution—the school—he 
will have fixed upon him the idea that will affect him 
throughout life, as a member of some community—as 
a citizen of the State. Why should there not be sys- 
tematic training for this social, this community re- 
lation, from the very first? Here will be taught him, 
either by his associates or his teachers his ideas of 
public duties. His public or civic conscience, which 
is ever after to be his guide in such matters is fixed 
before he leaves this institution. 

The writer firmly believes that our public schools 
are more or less responsible for the lax ideas of pub- 
lic duty now so dangerously prominent in our great 
cities. The child reflects in the man just what was 
taught him in the school on these public questions. 
Is he indifferent to the enforcement of law? Was not 
this just what he was taught in school? Did he not 
feel that it was to be the teacher’s business, not his, 
to enforce law and order? So now it is the business 
of the police, or the mayor or other officer to see that 
law is enforced. He stood idly by and saw the teacher 
struggling more or less successfully with these re- 
sponsibilities. Now, true to the habit acquired, he 
stands idle in the community and expects someone 
else to assume the duty of enforcing the laws. 

Is he guilty of being indifferent to honesty and in- 
tregity in public life, and unwilling to make any effort 
to assist in exposing and denouncing them? Was 
not this just what he was allowed to do or taught to 
do during the years of his school life? He was al- 
lowed to think that it was all right to hide from the 
teacher the fact that his neighbor cheated in exam- 
inations, or disturbed the good order of the school. 
He was told that it was wrong to “tattle.” He was 
told to mind his one business and do right himself. 
He perhaps did this then. He is doing it now. If 
you call upon him to bear witness to wrong doing, he 
will dodge the responsibility as he did then. He did- 
not then assist in exposing wrong, neither will he do 
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it now. If he is informed of public fraud on the part 
of some individual in the community he has no con- 
science that tells him it is his duty to expose it. He 
does not care to be an informer now, any more than 
he did in school. He was a cipher in active influence 
for good in school, so he is a cipher now in his pub- 
lic influence in the civic life about him. His personal 
conduct was proper then; so it.is now. 

The trouble lies in being educated in the idea that 
there are no public duties that devolve upon us as a 
member of the school, as well as our private duties, 
and acts. So in adult life, the man feels that he has 
done his whole duty and is a good citizen when in his 
private life and business relations he is above re- 
proach. 

President Wheeler, of California University, in his 
lecture before the superintendents’ meeting in Chica- 
go emphasized the necessity of acquiring the “habit 
of public responsibility.” He claims it is a necessity 
to the very existence of a democratic form of govern- 
ment. It is right here that the present system of gov- 
erning and controlling school fail. The pupil takes no 
part in it. Instead of being an active factor in a true 
school democracy, he is an idle looker-on at the ef- 
forts of the ruler—the teacher— in regulating the con- 
duct of the school. , 

The difficulty is that we are still conducting th 
school as it came to us from monarchies. The old 
schools were for the individual’s personal advance- 
ment—not for the State. The modern public school 
has for its primary object the training of the masses 
for citizenship as much as*it has for giving the in- 
dividual a personal advantage in life. We have con- 
tinued the school government as it came to us from 
our fathers. The modern public school, as a State 
institution, is but a little over fifty years old. We 
have made many strides forward in educational meth- 
ods, in subjects taught; and in the art of teaching, 
so far as it relates to book learning, but we have 
stood still in school government. We still have the 
school of the monarchies, in this respect. 

We make the mistake of thinking that we are fit- 
ting for citizenship when we teach the elements of 
our constitution and talk to the children about the 
departments of our government, and their functions. 
The greatest scoundrel or political trickster may 
know all of these things, yet be a bad man in the 
community. The so-called teaching of “civics” in our 
schools—either from a text-book or otherwise—talk 
about government. The citizens of a democracy is 
the government just as truly as Louis of France could 
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declare, “I am the State.” He should, therefore, as 
a boy in school, not talk about government and its 
functions, as of something foreign to him. He should 
begin at once to learn to govern. He should study 
by the laboratory methods in school what govern- 
ment is. He should begin at once to have an in- 
fluence upon the government of the school commun- 
ity in which he lives. Help enforce its laws or rules 
and regulations, study his own conduct in its rela- 
tion and effect upon those around him. He should 
be taught to study the effect of this or that act in 
the school community and learn to judge of its good 
or evil effect. He should clearly understand the 
necessity for every rule or restriction about the school, 
consent to them because he sees they are for the 
common good of all, and for the protection of the 
school. He should not think of them as the man- 
dates of the teacher or pzincipal and to be obeyed be- 
cause coming from them, but as salutary and neces- 
sary rules or restrictions that he is to be benefited by 
as much as anyone, 

The writer knows from four years of practical ex- 
perience that children will study these questions with 
interest. They will cheerfully assist in the enforce- 
ment of restrictive regulations, and conduct, if they 
are made clearly to see the utility of them. Pupils 
assisting in government does not mean, in the least, 
the turning over the making of the rules and regula- 
tions of the conduct of the school to them, nor does 
it mean that to them shall be turned over the punish- 
ment of offenders. It means simply that the children 
shall take an active interest in the enforcement of 
proper conduct; that they shall assist in the same way 
that the teacher should in securing this right conduct 
among their fellow pupils. The writer has demon- 
strated that in a city school of over 800 children the 
majority are always willing, when properly stimu- 
lated, to take the same active interest in the securing 
of good order as the teachers do. He has demon- 
strated that the majority of children can be trusted to 
do right and can be induced to make the atmosphere 
of the school community wholesome for the rightly 
disposed, and stifling for the evil-doer. 

The “Citizen and Tribune” plan used recognizes 
that the community life of the school can and should 
be regulated mostly by the children themselves, and 
not by the teachers. During the first two years of 
the experiment the duties of the elected officers—the 
Tribunes—were many and they had much to do, but 
as the plan became a habit of the school and the chil- 
dren grew into the habit of assisting one another in 


securing proper self-control, the duties of the Tri- 
bunes became lighter. They were assumed by many. 
The recognizing of continued self-control and good 
influence over others by creating such pupils “Citi- 
zens” of the school has been a potent stimulant to 
hundreds. Boys whom no one believed could ever be 
trusted to continuously do right, when once compli- 
mented by being given a “citizens’ pin,” nerved them- 
selves to the necessary self-control to retain it. Chil- 
dren like to be clothed with responsibility. School 
citizenship means the assumption of certain respon- 
sibilities that many boys and girls being clothed with 
feel complimented by, and at once propose to show 
that the trust was well founded. Again, school citi- 
zenship carries with it certain privileges that are 
pleasant, convenient, and complimentary. Those who 
do not continue to deserve this mark of approval ana 
confidence always lose it with regret. Tennyson says: 
“Self-reverence ; self-knowledge, self-control, 
The three alone lead life to soverign power.” 
Chicago, March 15, 1900. 





AMERICAN CHILDREN SAVING THEIR PENNIES. 





BY JOHN H. THIRY. 


Two separate tables of child saving have been pre- 
pared for the Paris Exposition. The title of the first 
is: School Savings Banks in America, or statistics of 
operations to January 1, 1900. In the column “Re- 
marks” of this table, under the word “Recapitulation,” 
are the following data: The school savings bank sys- 
tem which was introduced in one school of Long Is- 
land City, N. Y., in 1885, is now found, in January 1, 
1900, in 97 cities of 15 states, and, out of a register of 
179,630 pupils in attendance in these schools, 52,694 
have saved the sum of $806,015.97, of which $525,- 
209.27 has been withdrawn, leaving a balance of $280,- 
800.20 due depositors. The second table is entitled: 
Statistical Table of the Provident Fund of New York 
and other juvenile savings institutions of the same na- 
ture in the U. S. to January 1, 1899. From this last 
table, we see that 75 cities of 20 States of America 
have adopted the savings stamp system in boys’ clubs, 
church societies, industrial schools, boys’ home, etc. 
58,416 children in these institutions have saved $480,- 
272.61, of which $38,399.88 are due depositors Jan- 
uary 31, 1899. 

Let us see for a moment what child savings has ac- 
complished through teachers in the public schools and 
by the children in buying stamps redeemable in cash 
at the stations for that purpose. We find that in both 
systems combined the sum of $1,286,288.58 has been 
collected, $967,082.50 withdrawn, and that $319,206.08 
remain due little depositors. There is a great moral 
in these figures. Let the skeptic find it out. The his- 
tory of the $967,082.50 withdrawn and of the good it 
has accomplished beside the moral influence of this 
system would astonish a great many reformers. 

Long Island City, March 6, 1900. 
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THE POWER OF HABIT. 


BY BESSIE I... PUTNAM, 

“Habit is a cable,” says an old motto; “we weave a 
thread of it each day; by and bye it becomes so strong 
we cannot break it.” 

A forcible illustration of this point came to us the 
other day in reading an account of the adventures 
of an expedition sent to the Lake of the Woods dis- 
trict for making determinations in longitude. As the 
country there is a succession of morasses, it was im- 
practicable to do this work save when the ground was 
frozen. It consisted in transporting a set of chrono- 
meters running on Greenwich time from station to 
station, and in determining at each place the local 
tile, a comparison of the two systems, giving the ex- 
act longitude of each point. 

When the work was nearly completed the party 
were overtaken by a terrible storm, and one by one 
the less robust members sank down, preferring ‘to 
sleep the final sleep rather than to continue farther on 
what seemed but a hopeless search for the camp. The 
leader, a graduate of West Point, each time roused 


them up and urged them on. Night came; even the 


dogs which drew their sledges refused to go farther, | 


and the intrepid commander with freezing fingers 
wrote a message to friends in his note book, wrapped 
his cloak about him and sank down beside his sleep- 
ing companions—his duty done. But amidst the chill 
and stupor came the call for one more service. He 
had forgotten to wind his chronometers, and if they 
were allowed to run down all his work would be lost. 
With difficulty he arose, found his way to the sledges, 
wound and carefully covered the chronometers, hop- 
ing that the rescuing party, which would surely be 
sent out, would find them not stilled, though all heart 
throbs should have ceased. 

Happily, the rescuers came in time to save not 
only the time, but the entire party. But the rigid dis- 
cipline regarding the importance of duty was so 
strongly engrafted into his character that it was para- 
mount, even in the face of death. 

Neatness, accuracy, thoroughness, punctuality, hon- 
esty, in fact, all the elements which go to make up 
true culture—how quickly they succumb to habit. If 
it be for good, all is well; but if the reverse, they grow 
like bad weeds. Hence the importance of insisting 
on each individual’s best efforts at all times. The 
loosely stated problem leads to a carelessly prepared 
examination paper; and this to omissions which ren- 
der a decision of “Incorrect” inevitable. Aim to at- 
tain perfection. 

Harmonsburg, Pa., March, 1900. 


THE PASSING OF THE SCHOOLMA’AM. 
BY EK. KATE CARMAN. 

The schoolma’am is an unpremeditated evolution. 
No girl anticipates this as the goal of her career any 
mere than 2 man plans to become a drunkard. 

Both come about by gradual habit, and somewhere 
in their paths you will find despair with a capital D. 

The schoolma’am is almost limited to the feminine 
race, because this is the race that accepts to-day as it 
is, and hopes to-morrow will be better; that fails to 
take in the perspective, and see that the present is ac- 
tually tending toward a future which,. unless there 
come a change, will be very much like the present. 

A man, somehow, seems to know this, and he 
plunges into preparation, regardless of home obliga- 
tions, debt, or any other obstacle. His life in the 
school room is apt to savor of other life, and he does 
not belong to this genus. 


The schoolma’am is straight and slim and_ stiff. 
Her eyes are sharp and restless, looking for mischief. 
Her lips fit tight together, and her hands fit better on 
books and chalk than on other hands or babies or 
anything soft. She wears one dress a very long time, 
and her shoes are large and ugly. 

She says “Good morning, James; good morning, 
Katherine,” when Jack and Katie pass her desk, and 
she is very proper. 

You have all seen her, but perhaps your children 
never will, for she is passing. _ 

_ Why is she passing? Is it the times? 
times, 

The blessed “now-a-days,” so much displayed, is 
contributing countless things that work great silent 
changes, and among them is the supplanting of sub- 
missive faith by expending activity. 

That feminine quality seems of less use than form- 
erly, and is being superseded by this masculine trait 
of eager, nerve-stretching, life-using energy. 

The future is a large part of today, and a glad part. 
It is seen as a sure consummation, and is planned for. 

The girl who plans to teach wants to. She takes 
in great draughts of learning, and of sunshine, and of 
people, and of lives. 

She laughs and loves and lives. All this she takes 
into her teaching, and even then it is not all of her 
life. 

She sees and thinks; she enjoys every day, and 
such days do not quickly add up into years. 

To the lives within her charge, she is a pattern 
of living, worthy of imitation; a real person, in the 
world, and of it—not just a teacher. 

Hers is a rich, full, buoyant life; strong alone, per- 
fect, mated. 

May she have come to stay! 

Teachers’ College, New York, March 1, 1900, 


Yes, the 
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TEACHING CURRENT EVENTS. 





BY W. E. WARD. 


While it is a comparatively easy task to interest 
pupils of the different grades in the study of history, 
both ancient and modern, it is true that the knowl 
edge of the majority concerning current events is 
very meagre. They do not know, and as a matter of 
fact many do not care, what the world is doing now. 

Many have a fair knowledge of nations that have 
existed in the past, but concerning the nations of 
the present they know but little. 

One reason for this is perhaps due to the fact that 
parents often discourage the children in the reading 
of the newspaper by teaching them that they are 
brimful of politics and that our best citizens take no 
active part in politics. 

If this were true would it be ample reason for the 

children to remain in ignorance concerning the topics 
of the day? Would it not be better fer the children to 
be informed and to be taught to entertain a more 
optimistic view of affairs and believe that the world is 
growing better as the result of advancement made 
along educational lines? 
But accepting the situation as we find it, what 
should the teacher do? Would it be advisable to at- 
tempt to teach that which would not meet the ap- 
proval of his patrons? Would he not lose the encour- 
agement that he should receive from them, if not his 
position? 

Again did the teacher have the hearty co-operation 
of his patrons could he spare the time for work along 
this line? For ’tis true that in our rural schools the 
teacher often has more classes than pupils, and the 
recitations must-necessarily be shortened until they 
sceni a mere pretense. 

But should the teacher give up in despair and do 
nothing along this line? Would it not be better for 
the pupils to discuss these topics as much as conven- 
ient in the different classes? or better still, bring the 
daily paper to the school room and let it constitute 
a part of the library and encourage the children to 
keep in touch with the news of, the day? or if possi- 
ble set apart the time given to some recitation several 
times each week for the discussion of this topic? The 
time would surely not be wasted. 

Again the pupils should be taught method in read- 
ing. It is not necessary that they read several pages 
each day, for often it is sufficient to read the head- 
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lines only, for in them we find the news in a nut- 
shell, 

[s not this subject worthy of our consideration? Is 
not this work as essential as other branches we teach? 
Are we doing any work along this line, if so, how 
and when? 

Pittsfield, Lll., March 1, 1900. 





NATIONS—AN EVENING GAME. 


BY PEARL HOOARD CAMPBELL. 

To satisfy the never-ceasing demand for something 
new for evening parties, the Game of Nations will be 
found entertaining. The questions may be written on 
pieces of stiff white bristol board, to which pencils 
decorated with red, white and blue ribbon are at- 
tached. But the more informal way is to write each 
question on a separate slip of paper and fasten it to 
articles of furniture or to the draperies. The guests 
should then be provided with pencils and paper num- 
A little silk 
flag may be awarded to the one correctly guessing 
the greatest number. 

QUESTIONS! ANSWERS. 


1. The nation from which we start. 


bered to correspond with the questions. 


Germination. 


3. The nation for pupils. Subordination. 
4. The nation for actors. Impersonation. 
5. The nation for a popular prince. Coronation. 
6. The nation for theological students. 
Ordination. 
7. The nation for a politician, Nomination. 
8. The nation for the ungodly. Domination. 
9g. The nation for an unpopular official. 
Resignation. 
10. The nation opposed to darkness. 
Illumination. 
11. The nation for a contagious disease. 
' Vaccination. 


Extermination. 
Condemnation. 


12. The nation for pests. 
13. The nation for wrong doers. 


14. The nation for the irresolvte. Determination. 
15. The nation for the superstitious. 
Hallucination. 
16. The nation which monopolies desire. 
Combination. 
17. The nation towards which we lean. 
Inclination. 


18. The nation which indicates a class. 
Denomination. 

19. The nation we have now reached. 
Termination. 


—Good Housekeeping. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES 
...AND CURRENT EVENTS... 


BY J, G. REYNOLDS. | 





OOOOOOOO® 





THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE, 
N. E. A. 


The mid-winter meeting of the N. E. A., that of the 
department of superintendence was a grand success, 
except perhaps in the many failures to be present of 
those whose names appeared on the program. 

Chicago seems to have completely captured the 
hosts of teachers present, for the next meeting. will 
be held there, and the committee even went so far as 
to recommend that the meetings be held there for the 
next two years. 

It was one of the largest meetings ever held in the 
history of the association. About 1,000 having regis- 
tered. Some claim that there were more active mem- 
bers present than attended the great meeting at Los 
- Angeles last summer. 

Forty per cent. of those advertised upon the pro- 
gram were absent, a condition of things never be- 
fore known and hardly conceivable. It is not only 
disrespectful, but dishonest for any one to allow his 
name to be used on a program and then fail to ap- 
pear. Those 40 per cent who were absent ought to 


be made to feel the condemnation of those who were 
present. 

“The general tone of the meeting was destructive, 
rather than constructive. About everything that the 
public has learned to have faith in was denounced, 
and whatever suggestions were made on the other 
side were vague and visionary. The only wide-awake 
session was that in which the scientific temperance 
laws of forty-three States were made to appear ridicu- 
lous. School boards and school administration gen- 
erally was torn up in a reckless manner. Even the 
almost universally accepted principle of public sec- 
ondary instruction was roundly denounced in the 
house of its friends.” 

L. D. Harvey, of Wisconsin, is the new president 
for 1901, and we hope there will be a program that 
will materalize. 

A. K. Whitcomb, Lowell, Mass., is first vice-presi- 
dent; W. F. Slaton, of Atlanta, second vice-president, 
and F. B. Cooper, of Salt Lake City, is secretary. 





Three important words in any school-room are: 
Teaching, telling and training. The success or failure 
of the school in many ways will depend upon the 
way the teacher uses these three words. Telling 
gives information, teaching enforces it and applies it 
to the individuals of the class, while training develops 
the power to retain and use in the future. 


BOOKS THAT DEVELOP CHARACTER. 


With the production of over 5,000 new books, in 
the United States alone, in the year 1899, the prob- 
lem of selection becomes more difficult of solution 
than ever before. Many books are mere trash, seem- 
ingly written to fill space and if read at all are read 
to kill time, others leave only a passing pleasure 
while they are being read, and though there may be 
a small gain in their perusal, yet there are other books 
that are of so much more real and lasting value that 
to spend time on the poorer ones is really time lost. 

“Life is too short, character too precious, and eter- 
nity too vast, to spend time on trifles. Good books 
are like food—to be chosen with care and used for 
the nutriment they furnish. The main value of a book 
is not the pleasure or even the benefit it gives, but 
its power to make character.” 

_ Teachers have been buying books on pedagogy 
and methods, usually on the recommendation of some 
one who was supposed to be giving good advice, un- 
til their libraries contain so much of this matter that 
they nauseate at the sight or sound of anything peda- 
gogic. One year it is Dr. Prosy’s Theory and Devel- 
opment of the Child Mind, gets on the Reading Cir- 
cle list, and the country teacher has to buy it. The 
next year, it is Professor Deepthot’s Principles of 
Pedagogics, and that is purchased and laid on the 
shelf, and so on until there is such a mixture of some 
pedagogic ideas, and a repetition of others that it is 


_no wonder there is an outcry against any more on 


the same line. 

Will not the Reading Circle boards allow some of 
the professional books to rest on the shelves and in 
their stead select for the teachers’ reading many of 
the really good books that have been, and still are, 
powers in the making of character? 





REGULAR AND SYSTEMATIC GROWTH. 

There is no more important problem for the teacher 
than the proper solution of the question: How shall 
we train and govern the boy so that he may make 
systematic and regular growth mentally and morally 
from the time he enters school till he completes his 
college course? 

L. B. R. Briggs, in the Atlantic Monthly (March), 
shows. very forcibly wherein we fail in this matter, 
and makes many suggestions that every teacher ought 
to read. Among other things he says: 

“To prepare a boy for examinations that admit to 
college requires skill, but is easy; to prepare a boy 
for college is a problem that no teacher and no school 
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has ever solved. In the widest sense, the transition 
from school to college is almost coincident with the 
transition from youth to manhood,—often a time when 
the physical being is excitable and ill-controlled, when 
the mind suffers from the lassitude of rapid bodily 
growth, and when the youth’s whole concep<ion of his 
relation to other people is distorted by conceit. Sen- 
sitive to his own importance, just beginning to know 
his power for good or evil, he is shot into new and ex- 
citing surroundings,—out of a discipline that drove 
and held him with a whip and rein into a discipline 
that trusts him to see the road and to travel in it. 
If we add to this the new and alluring arguments for 
vice as an expression of fully developed .manhood, 
we have some notion of the struggle in which a boy 
—away from home, it may be, for the first time—is 
expected to conquer. The best school is the school 
that best prepares him for this struggle; not the 
school that guards him most sternly or most tenderly, 
nor the school that guards him not at all, but the 
school that steadily increases his responsibility, and 
as steadily strengthens him to meet it. The best col- 
lege is the college that makes him a man. 





IS ALCOHOL A FOOD? 


One of the papers read at the great superintend- 
ents’ meeting at Chicago was by Prof. Atwater, at- 
tacking with much vehemence and show of scientific 
knowledge the present plan of scientific temperance 
instruction in the schools. The professor’s main con- 
tention is that we are teaching that which is not true, 
when we teach that alcohol is not a food. And then 
he goes on with a long address to show how by scien- 
tific experiments conducted at Wesleyan University, 
by putting a man in a box and then carefully feeding 
him and weighing him they have shown that by care- 
fully. mixing the alcohol with coffee and other foods 
that a healthy man did not lose any weight. 

When we look at the conclusions reached as stated 
in the professor’s own words it does seem like the 
old theorists “straining out a gnat and swallowing a 
camel.” He says: 

“While we cannot deny to alcohol a nutritive value, 
that value is very limited. It is a food in the sense 
that it can yield energy to the body, but not in the 
sense that it can build tissue. In yielding energy it 
resembles sugar, starch, and fat, though just how and 
to what extent it resembles them experimental in- 
quiry has not yet told us. It differs from them in that 
it does not require digestion and is hence more easily 
and immediately. available to the body. It is not 


stored in the body for future use as is the case with 
ordinary food materials. If large amounts are taken 
its influence upon the nerves and brain are such as 
to counteract the nutritive effect while it is injurious 
in various ways, and, finally, there are many people 
who begin by moderate use and are led to disastrous 
excess,” 

It can yield energy, but cannot build tissue. What 
a wonderful food that must be! Isn’t that what the 
temperance people have always said. It acts like a 
whip. We all know it imparts energy. A black-snake 
whip will impart energy to a mule team, but, alas! 
“It is not stored in the body for future use, as is the 
case with ordinary food material.” 

“It resembles sugar, starch, etc., but to what extent 
experimental inquiry has not told us.” It resembles 
a good many things in its effect. It makes a hungry 
man think he has had-a feast, the weak man think 
he is a giant, and the poor man think he is a million- 
aire, but how or why, scientific inquiry has not told us. 

And “Finally, there are many people who begin 
by moderate use and are led to disastrous excess.” 

Oh, the wonders of science that makes all this so 
plain! It makes us glad we are permitted to live in 
these closing days of the 19th century when a man 
may be shut up in a box and fed on alcohol mixed 
with coffee and other substances until we demon- 
strate beyond a doubt this great final conclusion. 





THE TRUTH IN ADVERTISING. 

In the great religious daily paper edited for one 
week by Charles M. Sheldon, one of the things he 
insisted upon in all the advertising received, was 
that they tell the truth. When one comes to think 
of it, the amount of lying that is done in advertising 
is something remarkable. 

It is true everybody seems to know that it is a lie 
when it appears, but nevertheless, are we not thus be- 
ing educated to regard the truth as less sacred than 
it ought to be. 

A good lesson for the school some Friday after- 
noon would be the taking up of some of these adver- 
tisements and discussing the truth of their statements 
with the children. 

When a girl reads that a set of dishes of sixty 
pieces will be sent absolutely free for only ten cents 
she at once has a strong impulse to go right to the 
postoffice and enclose the dime to the advertiser, but 
if this advertisement was taken up in the school and 
carefully read, and perhaps analyzed, by the grammar 
class it would be seen that it is the “offer“ of a set 
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of dishes and not the dishes that will be sent for ten 
cents, though the advertiser has worded it to make 
the unwary think they are to get the dishes. 

Sometimes it is well.to see ourselves as others see 
us, and the following story told by the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat shows that other people expect us 
to tell the truth in advertising as well as everything 
else: 

Some years ago a dealer in New Orleans sent a 
lot of patent medicines to an American agent at San- 
tiago, Chile. Among the stuff was a supply of tooth- 
ache drops, which were warranted on the bottle to 
cure the worst case of toothache in ten minutes. 
Here nobody would take such an assertion seriously, 
but down there it is different. 

The first man who bought a bottle made an im- 
mediate application, and then pulled out his watch. 
When ten minutes had elapsed and the tooth con- 
tinued to ache, he was furious, and at once had the 
agent arrested. 

The poor fellow was fined one thousand dollars 
and sentenced to three months ia jail. Through 
the efforts of the American consul the imprisonment 
was knocked off, but he had to pay the fine, and it 
broke up his business. The story is absolutely true, 
as can be testified to by a dozen people now in the 
city. 





EDUCATION FOR CUBAN CHILDREN. ° 
General Ludlow has appointed Miss Mary Knight, 
of New York, chief organizer of kindergartens in Ha- 
vana. Miss Knight speaks Spanish, and frequent 
visits to Cuba have made her familiar with the cities 
and summer resorts. She has always taken a lively 
interest in Cubans. During the war, and the months 
that preceded it, Miss Knight quietly collected clothes 
and money among her many personal friends in New 
York and sent them to suffering women and children 
in Cuba. 





ADMONITION. 


Heard you a voice within you call, 
Across the threshold of the mind, 
When, haply, you were like to fall, 
To some unworthy step inclined? 


Heed well that warning, and obey 
Its faintest whisper to beware; 
Earth hath no tempter to betray 
The soul which holds this challenge fair. 


But, like the faithful servant spurned, 
The kindly conscience, oft defied, 
Becomes an alien, unreturned, 
E’en to the penitent denied. 
—Frank C. Riehl. 
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USELESS RULES. 


It is very important that the teacher be enabled 
sometimes to see himself from the pupils’ standpoint. 
The following picture of a teacher, as given by a 
hoy in the “Forward,” will be readily recognized by 
many other teachers: 

“He is always taking positions that he can’t hold,” 
said a schoolboy, speaking of one of his teachers the 
other day. “He gets provoked at something, and 
makes a rule that he can’t enforce, and that we all 
know he can’t enforce, and so we don’t pay much at- 
tention to his rules or regulations generally—he 
doesn’t himself, for that matter.” 





“What a miserable example for those boys!” ex- 
claimed one of the older members of the family, as 
the young student went whistling on his way. 

But we learn by the failures of those about us as weil 
as by their successes, and this clear-eyed young critic 
had seen the folly of rushing into untenable positions, 
and the weakness of words that could not be made 
good. To keep the faith of others one must keep 
faith with himself—must honor his own promises, re- 
spect his own resolutions, and see to it that the de- 
cisions he makes are those by which he is able and 
willing to abide. No one is fit to make laws for 
others who does not obey the laws he makes for him- 
self. No one can rightly love his neighbor as him- 
self until he has a self that has been made worthy of 
trust and love. 





EDUCATIONAL FUND FOR THE INDIAN 
TERRITORY. 


Representative Little of Arkansas has-introduced a 
bill to provide for levying taxes for the education of 
non-citizen children in the Indian Territory. It pro- 
poses taxes as follows: 

Upon each male person over the age of 21, who is 
not a member of any Indian tribe, residing in the 
Territory, an annual per capita tax of $2. 

Upon each attorney-at-law, $5. 

Upon each practicing physician or surgeon, den- 
tist and pharmacist, $5. 

Upon all merchants, grocers, druggists and other 
persons engaged in any mercantile business, one-half 
of I per cent. upon the average annual value of their 
stocks carried. : 

Upon all private business corporations carrying on 
any business in said Territory for gain, whether resi- 
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dent or non-resident corporations, an annual tax of 
$25. 

There is certainly a need for something of this kind, 
as white children growing up in the Territory have 
almost no school facilities. 





HIGH SCHOOL BURNED. 

The Kirkwood, Mo., High School, one of the finest 
in the State, was entirely destroyed by fire a few days 
ago. The entire contents of the building and the fur- 
niture were totally destroyed, making a loss, as es- 
timated by the President of the school board, of $17,- 
ooo. There was $15,000 insurance. No one seems 
to know how the fire originated, though one of the 
grocers reports that his oil house was entered the 
same night and three cans of oil stolen. 





SUFFRAGE IN CUBA. 

They are making very rapid progress toward self- 
government in Cuba. One of the most perplexing 
questions has been to define the qualifications of the 
voters. 

This has now been placed upon a very simple 
basis and it is thought that it will give almost univer- 
sal satisfaction. The vote is accorded to native Cu- 
bans who can read and write or have $250 worth of 
property, to all men whose names are carried on the 


rolls of the Cuban army, and to all Spaniards who do 
not choose to retain their allegiance to Spain. The 
voters thus qualified will elect municipal officers, both 
executive and legislative. 

The first election will be held before long and the 
result will be watched with great inferest. 





ANTI-POLYGAMY AMENDMENT. 

A committee report has been made to the House 
proposing a constitutional amendment disqualifying 
polygamists for election as Senators or Representa- 
tives in Congress, and prohibiting polygamy and poly- 
gamous association between the sexes. This report 
says this amendment to the Constitution is designed 
to remove all doubtful construction to the law, and to 


effectually provide a means of extirpating the evils 
of polygamy by making it unlawful in any place. 

How may the Constitution be amended? How 
many amendments are there now? What was the 
first one? the last one? 





THE COMING RAPID TRANSIT. 

Mr. C. K. Landis, who has taken a trip in one of the 
pnetimatic tubes used for carrying packages in Lon- 
don, thus speaks of his experience in the Ledger: 

“In the transit we had plenty of air. From behind 


there was no perceptible motion; no noise, excepting 
a slight wheeze, and we were through. 

“The trip from Washington to New York could in 
this way be made in twenty minutes. No possible 
collision or running off the tracks. Grades could be 
almost ignored, and the tubes laid on top of the 
ground. Perhaps, in the next generation, a traveler 
will start for Europe via Bering Sea strait, forty miles 
wide only. He can start in the evening from Philadel- 
phia and breakfast in St. Petersburg or Vienna the 
next morning, and dine in London or Paris the same 
day. Or the tired and heat-exhausted bank officer 
can refresh himself with a bath in the sea before or 
after breakfast and be in his bank at the usual hour. 
Even this is not so marvelous as what we have al- 
ready seen.” 

Many of the best engineers think we will be shot 
through the tubes long before we succeed in flying 
through the air. 





NEW GOVERNOR OF GUAM. 
Lieutenant Commander Seaton Schroeder, at pres- 
ent secretary of the Naval Inspection Board, has been 
selected to succeed Captain Leary as Naval Governor 
of the Island of Guam. Commander Schroeder ex- 
pects to sail on the Solace from San Francisco for 
Guam about the middle of May, and he will relieve 
Captain Leary before July next. 
Where is Guam? How did the United States get 
possession of it? For what is it valuable? 





ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR. 

Congress has appointed a committee of nine mem- 
bers with James A. Tawney, of Minnesota, as chair- 
man, to consider all matters of legislation for the 
World’s Fair. 

A bill has been introduced into the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Representative Lane,-of lowa, pro- 
viding for the World’s Fair at St. Louis. The bill 
provides for a government building to cost $400,000, 
and also for the expenditure of $5,000,000 by the 
Government when the exposition authorities have 
raised $10,000,000. Provision is made also for the 
creation of a commission and for other features giv- 
ing the exposition a national and international scope. 


GERMAN AND AMERICAN MEATS. 

On the gth instant the German Reichstag passed, 
by a vote of 169 to 99, a measure which in effect ex- 
cludes American meats from German markets. The 
German producer, like his fellows in several other 
European countries. is becoming sorely afraid of 
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American competition, and is figuring upon a means 
of accomplishing its embarrassment. Should nothing 
supervene to prevent. the new measure going into 
force, the diplomatic labors of the last ten years by 
which our meats have been placed on a fairly satis- 
factory footing in the German markets will be entirely 
lost, and conditions will have been restored which 
were once very unsatisfactory to the American peo- 
ple. 





NEW WORD. 


A writer in a medical publication of the John Hop- 
kins University describes a case which he says “is 
very interesting, because it suggests a new opera- 
tion — hepaticocholecystostocholecystenterostomy.” 
We will not try to pronounce this name, but for fear 
some one might think it means something terrible, 
will state that it is only a new method of dealing with 
colic. 


THE RED APPLES AT PARIS. 


Missouri, the home of the red apples, will be well 
represented with a supply of this choice fruit at the 
Paris Exposition. A large shipment of the finest ap- 
ples to be found anywhere in the State was recently 
sent from New York on the steamer St. Paul. They 
will be kept in cold storage and drawn upon as needed 
to keep a table of Missouri apples fresh during the en- 
tire exposition. 








THE NEW CANAL TREATY. 


It is seldom in diplomacy that anything in whith 
the American people are interested has aroused such 
a variety of opinion as upon reflection has been devel- 
oped by the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. At the first 
announcement it was generally thought that a val- 
uable concession had been secured, although there 
was much division of sentiment as to the wisdom of 
ratification. Upon closer investigation this is not so 
apparent. A great many considerations are involved 
‘ which are leading to the closest investigation of the 
proposed measure in all its phases, which investiga- 
tion should lead to the conserving of the true inter- 
ests of the country. 

Some claim that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is abro- 
gated by this new treaty and others just as vigorously 
insist that this old document is fastened upon this 
country forever. 

At this writing, therefore, the problem is highly 
complicated, with great uncertainty as to the out- 


come. 





FAILURE OF D. APPLETON & CO. 


J. Hampton Dougherty has been appointed receiver 
for D. Appleton & Co., publishers. A reorganization 
committee has been appointed and it is thought that 
the company will soon be re-established on a firm 
basis. . 

The house of D. Appleton & Co. is one of the old- 
est publishing firms in this country. It began in 
1825 in connection with a dry goods business, which 
the founder, Daniel Appleton, had developed in Bos- 
ton. The house was first established here in 1830. In 
1835 Wm. Appleton, the eldest son of the founder, 
opened its London branch. Other members of the 
family developed the business, and it continued its 
growth for many years. 





OUR LAWS SHOULD APPLY TO ALL. 


Representative Graham has introduced the follow- 
ing bill in Congress: “Be it enacted by the Senate 
and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America assembled, That all acts of Congress ap- 
plying wholly or partly to the territories, relating to 
bigamy, fornication, divorce, bull fights, prize fights, 
scientific temperance education, and the transmis- 
sion of obscene and gambling matter by mail and in- 
terstate commerce are hereby extended, so far as ap- 
plicable, to Hawaii, Puerto Rico, Guam, Tutelia, and 
the Philippines.” 





EDUCATIONAL INTERESTS. 


Since the close of the civil war $100,000,000 has 
been spent in the South for negro education. 

Louis H. Severance, of New York, has given Ober- 
lin College $60,000 for a new chemical laboratory. 

Hampton Institute has graduated over 6,000 negro 
students, of which fully 1,000 became teachers in 
schools for their race. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, has offered to provide 
teachers free of charge for 1,000 Cubans during six 
weeks of the coming summer. 





TWO MEASURES. 





Friendship is not gauged in language 
Measured by the apt of mind; 
"Tis the pledge of gracious service 
By the soul to help inclined. 
—F. C. Riehl. 
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EXAMINATION. 


CODD OOOSOOSOSOSSSSSOSSSSSOOOSCOOODOOOODOEOOOOS 


CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 

1. All executive officers of this State elected by 
the people are chosen for how long a term? 

2. (a) By what title is the presiding officer of the 
assembly of this State known? (b) How is he chosen? 
(c) Why is he allowed to vote on all questions ? 

3. (a) Into how many senate districts is your state 
divided? (b) What authority has fixed the number? 

4. Mention three state offices filled by appoint- 
ment by the Governor subject to confirmation by the 
senate. 

5. - Mention two powers vested by the Constitution 
by the President, the exercise of which is subject to 
the approval of the Senate. 

6. (a) Mention three ways in which a vacancy in 
the office of Representative in Congress may arise. 
(b) How must a vacancy be filled? 

7. (a) The Constitution provides that Congress 
shall convene on what day of each year? (b) How 
many sessions of each Congress must there be? (c) 
Mention one way in which Congress may be convened 
in special session, 

8. (a) In case of the death of both the President 
and the Vice President of the United States, what offi- 
cer is designated to act as President? 





g. (a) Name the several executive departments of 
the United States government. (b) What title is given 
to the head of each of these departments ? 


10. State what is meant by the word naturaliza- 
tion as used in the Constitution of the United States? 
AMERICAN HISTORY. 

1. What did King John of Portugal attempt on 
being appealed to for aid by Columbus? 

2. Account for the name (a) Indians; (b) Amercia; 
(c) Florida; (d) Pennsylvania; (e) New York. 

3. Name the discoverer of (a) the mainland of 
North America; (b) the Pacific Ocean; (c) the main- 
land of South America; (d) the Gulf or St. Lawrence ; 
(e) the Mississippi River. 

4. What was the prevailing motive in the settle- 
ment of (a) Virginia; (b) Plymouth colony; (c) Penn- 
sylvania; (d) Maryland; (e) Georgia. 

5. (a) Locate Fort DuQuesne. (b) Give a brief 
account of the military operations for its capture dur- 
ing the French and Indian war. 


6. Name a noted statesman of the Revolutionary 
period from (a) Pennsylvania; (b) New York; (c) 
Massachusetts ; (d) Virginia. 

7. Name three important military events that oc- 
curred during the year 1775. . 

8. Name two great American inventions made 
within twenty years after the inauguration of Wash- 
ington that greatly aided the development of the in- 
dustrial interests of the country. 

9. What two great victories were won by the Union 
armies during the first week of July, 1863, and what 
was the result of each of these victories? 

10. (a) Who invented the electric telegraph; (b) 
Between what cities was the first line of telegraphic 
communication established ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Give the latitude of (a) the Tropic of Cancer; 
(b) the Arctic Circle ; (c) the northern boundary of the 
State of New York. , 

2. What border sea is separated from the ocean 
by (a) the Aleutian Islands; (b) the West Indies; (c) 
the Philippines Islands? 

3. Compare the basin of the Mississippi River with 
that of the Amazon River as regards (a) size; (b) 
rainfall; (c) climate ; (d) vegetation. 

4. . What country owns (a) Greenland; (b) Tas- 
mania; (c) Java; (d) Sandwich Islands ¢ 

5. Locate ten cities of the State of Colorado by 
naming the county in which each is situated. 

6. (a) Which is the largest of the Great Lakes? 
Name (b) the states that border upon it; (c) the chief 
port located upon its shores. 

7. Name (a) three important productions of Bel 
gium ; (b) two of its cities. 

8. Name (a) three seas bordering upon Russia; (b) 
a large river of that country flowing into each of the 
seas named, 


9. (a) Locate the Island of Ceylon. (b) Name two 
of its principal productions. 

10. (a) Which are the two largest cities in Aus- 
tralia? (b) Name two principal exports of that coun- 
try. 

METHODS AND SCHOOL ECONOMY. 

1. Pupils are often anxious to study together (a) 
What should be the general attitude of the teacher 
with reference to this tendency? (b) Why? 

2. Distinguish between the so-called “sentence” 
and “word” methods of teaching reading as to (a) the 
first steps ; (b) the relative merits of each, 























3. Describe a simple and effective device for teach- 
ing the principle of carrying in addition. 

4. Give an outline for the study of local geography, 
suited to beginners, 

5. (a) With what pupils may rules of orthography 
be found helpful? (b) State one such rule and illus- 
trate its proper use. 

ANSWERS. 

1. (a) He should oppose it. (b) Because pupils 
should do their work independently in order to derive 
the greatest benefit from it 

2. (a) In the sentence method attention is directed 
to the thought, in the word method, to the object or 
idea expressed in the word. (b) The sentence method 
makes thoughtful readers and is the natural method. 
The word method gives pupils a stock of words. 

3. “Carrying” in addition is an application of the 
principle underlying notation, that ten units of one 
order make one of the next higher order, which can 
be taught by the use of splints put up in bunches of 
ten and in larger bunches containing ten smaller ones, 
etc. I think, however, that a better way to teach the 
principle would be to regard what is commonly called 
carrying as a reduction of units from a lower to a 
higher denomination. 

4. Directions, locations, surface, soil, climate, pro- 
duct, occupations, map of school grounds, town, etc. 
The teaching should be as far as possible based on 
accurate observation and study of surroundings. 

5. (a) With advanced pupils if at all. (b) Words 
ending in final y preceded by a vowel form their 
plurals by adding s, as money, moneys. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1, territory; 2, sanitary; 3, realize; 4, legally; 5, 
physician ; 6, Jerusalem; 7, recognize; 8, immediate ; 
g, excellent; 10, business; 11, compelled; 12, dia- 
mond; 13, rivaled; 14, garrison; 15, cease; 16; mys- 
tery; 17, efficacy; 18, until; 19, partisan ; 20, bagging; 
21, confidential ; 22, foreign; 23, ascend; 24, catarrh; 
25, attachment ; 26, recede ; 27, dispelled ; 28, commis- 
sary; 29, descendant; 30, summary; 31, finally; 32, 
hospital; 33, malignant; 34, seize; 35, succeed; 39, 
conscious ; 37, possession ; 28, responsive ; 39, arrival ; 
40, untiring; 41, Michigan; 42, sufficient; 43, acad- 
emy: 44, indignant; 45, mcral; 46, precipice; 47, 
meagre; 48, indispensable: 49, privilege; 50, neces- 
sity. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1. Define and give an illustration of (a) common 

divisor; (b) least common multiple ; (c) scale, 
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2. Write (a) in Arabic notation, five thousand seven 
hundred thousandths; (b) in words 800,003 1-3; (c) 
in words MCDLXXXIX. 

3. A bicycle wheel 88 inches in circumference must 
make liow many revolutions a minute to run eighteen 
iniles an hour? 

4. A man sold % of his interest in a real estate syn- 
dicate for 5-12 of what his interest cost him. Did he 
gain or lose and what per cent. 

5. Find the interest on $1 for 9 mo. 2 da, at 4% 
per cent per arnum. 

6. lf a piece of land 80 ch. by 20 ch. is worth $4,806 
at $30 an acre, find by proportion the value of another 
piece 64 ch. by 13% ch. at $48%% an acre. 

7. A coal bin 164 feet long and 8 ft. 9 in. wide 
must be how deep to contain 10 tons of coal, if one 
ton occupy 40 cubic feet of space? 

8. Find the cost of 36 shares of R. W. & O. R. R. 
stock at 12634, brokerage % 

g. Reduce (a) 2 yr. 8 mo. 2! da. to years and decim- 
als of a year; (b) .09625 bbl. to integers of lower de- 
nominations, 

10. lind the proceeds of a note for $150 due May 
31, 1899, if discounted to-day at bank at 6 per cent. 
per annum. 





A strange method of cooking an egg is sometimes 
employed by shepherds in the east. The egg is 
placed in a sling and whirled round and round until 
the heat of the motion has cooked it. 

' Let the class in physics try this and see if they ean 
prove it true or false. 





At Indianapolis an effort is being made to consoli- 
date the various schools of higher education into an 
institution to be known as the University of Indian- 
apolis. 





Cornell University has forwarded to the Paris ex- 
position over 100 volumes of university publications, 
with charts and photographs, which show the univer- 
sity’s work in civil and mechanical engineering. 





It is interesting to observe that the disposition of 
the Japanese is apparently to loek almost exclusively 
to the United States in educational matters, as the 
total number of Japanese students residing abroad, 
as shown by the census figures, was 2,465, and of this 
number 2,178 were in the United States. 
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STATE TEXT-BOOK UNIFORMITY. 

“The simple truth is, it (uniformity) has been an 
educational curse wherever it has been tried. This 
uniformity scheme has often been used as a hobby- 
horse to ride into office, and publishers of cheap and 
worthless books have used it to secure the adoption 
of books that cannot stand the relentless test of fair 
and open competition. The educational history of 
each State where the people have been fooled with it, 
shows that the demagogues who profited by it, have 
been quickly scourged out of office, and that the peo- 
ple, recovering their sober judgment, have snatched 
the cheap, brainless, worthless books from the hands 
of their children, and dashed them back into obscurity 
whence they came. This is simple history that is now 
repeating itself in several States where this wretched 
piece of folly is perpetrated at the expense of the 
children !”—State Supt. Glenn, Ga. 
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ONE MAN POWER. 


School boards and teachers are, as a rule, opposed 
to the “one man power” in school administration ; the 
majority of superintendents and their personal 
friends and supporters, on the other hand, seem to 
favor giving the largest possible power to the man 
at the head of the school system. We all of us have 
considerable confidence in ourselves—The School 
Journal. 

The greatest waste in school management results 
from lack of systematized individual responsibility. As 
the teacher holds a pupil responsible for his share 
in the order and advancement of the class, so the 
teacher should be answerable for the work of his 
grade, the principal for the condition of his school, 
and the superintendent for the efficiency of the whole 
system. It would seem to be demanded by practical 
wisdom that the principal should have some discre- 
tionary power in the appointment of teachers who are 
to work in his school. A plan of this kind would at 
least facilitate the fixing of responsibility for results. — 
The School Journal. 


TRUST THE PEOPLE. 


It is worth while to recall that whatever progress 
has been made in popular education has been in an- 





swer to the demands of popular sentiment. The peo- 
ple move awkwardly, no doubt, and what they do is 
often wastefully done, but it is the people struggling 
for the better social conditions who are moving the 
world. Rousseau, Pestalozzi and Froebel were recog- 
nized by the people long before they or their principles 
were recognized by the universities. 

So far the drift of public sentiment is in favor of 
making the office of state superintendent elective. 
Whatever the evils are, we are of the opinion that the 
politics of the people are more servicable to educa- 
tion than the politics of a party, and that the people 
will not commit any of their institutions to any man, 
however great and wise, who is so far removed from 
them that they cannot require of him an obedient re- 
gard for their views and final judgment as expressed 
in public opinion.—School Education. 





DISCOURAGING. 


It is pretty discouraging to the county school com- 
missioner to work his best for some years to build up 
a good corps of teachers for his county and then each 
year see at least one-third of the corps leave for vil- 
lage schools that pay better wages, or for other pro- 
fessions that recognize the value of brains, energy 
and skill—The Mich. Moderator. 





SCHOOL BOARDS AND SCHOOL POLICIES. 


A parish may or may not be responsible for the kind 
of school board it has. It may be a political mon- 
strosity. But a parish will have good schools if it has 
a good school board. Of course, “the powers that 
be” may not think so, but the fact exists, neverthe- 
less. The schools will be no better than the authority 
responsible for their management and will be operated 
in harmony with the policy of said authority. Hence 
we say that a good school board means goud schools, 
for they have the authority and power to provide the 
requisities for good schools.—La. School Review. 





MAKE HIM RESPONSIBLE. 


Make pupils {cel that they are responsible ior 
something. The most essential part of school discip- 
line is to enlorce the eternal thou shalt, and thou 
shalt not. If there are rules and regulations in the 
school they are to be obeyed and not evaded. Obedi- 
ence is the first requisite for self-mastery and self- 
mastery is the first principle of good citizenship. 
School life should prepare for life out of school. Obe- 
dience should be subjective, it should come from 

















within. The first voluntary conscious movement to- 
ward self-restraint and self-denial is the beginning of 
a disciplinary course which if pursued faithfully 
through life will lead to the highest and best manhood 
and womanhood. External control is necessary, but 
the teacher should never be satisfied with school gov- 
ernment that must be maintained wholly by external 
authority. Riot and ruin lie along the pathway of 
those who fail of self-mastery—Iowa Normal 
Monthly. 





MERITS ONLY. 

Boards of education, in selecting text books, should 
be controlled by the merits of the books only. The 
books should be up to date in subject matter; high 
in moral value and rich in useful knowledge, so ar- 
ranged and presented that its acquisition gives mental 
power and practical training for the work of life. To 
stand the wear and tear of children, the material from 
which the books are made, and the mechanical work- 
manship, should be first-class in every respect. If in 
the choice of school books cheapness is to be the con- 
trolling factor, these essentials will hardly receive 
the consideration they deserve-—School Board Jour- 
nal. 





DO NOT DESECRATE. 

In behalf of true art, decent printing, and refined 
taste, we beg of those educational papers that are 
issuing enlarged prints of half-tones which originally 
were artistic, to refrain from using such abnormal, 
abominable reproductions. We need not specify. 
Those who sin know who is hit. 

Also the natural history charts? God pity and 
have mercy upon those who desecrate art and dis- 
grace animal and insect life by making such circus- 
poster exhibitions of it as have been printed in some 
school journals. Stop, brethren, we pray you, in be- 
half of the art culture of the children of to-day and 
to-morrow.—School Education. 


TRAMPING ON THE JANITOR’S RIGHTS. 

Teachers often fail to recognize the rights of the 
janitor by holding their rooms long after school is 
out. They have no right to do this whether the 
rules of the school board allow it or not. Asa rule 
the janitor has to work hard and fast from four 
o’clock till dark in order to put the rooms in shape 
for the next day. Every minute the teacher takes 
of his time either keeps him that much later or makes 
it impossible to do his work so well. Teachers are 
often so thoughtless as to remain for an hour or more 
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chatting with some pupil or other teacher, while 
the janitor is standing in the hall waiting for an op- 
portunity to sweep the room. The room rightly be- 
longs to the janitor, fifteen minutes after school is- 
out.—Nebraska Teacher. 





THE TEACHER’S HEALTH. 

No person who has not a foundation of good health 
has any right to engage in public school work. And 
possessing this very necessary requisite, no teacher 
has any right to undermine it by a plea of necessity 
or duty. She has a right to protest against conditions 
put in her way by her superiors (school boards, super- 
intendents or what not), and which sooner or later 
results in nervous weakness and general ill-health. It 
is unfortunate that, even at this day, there are so many 
supervisors of instruction that cannot, or will not, 
judge the teacher by the only legitimate standard; 
namely, her methods and influence in the school room. 
—Popular Educator. 





THE POSITIVE TEACHER. 

Of the various kinds of teachers, the positive one 
is, perhaps, the one most to be preferred. She may 
be dogmatic, inflexible, stern, and severe, but she is 
positive, and her position is an assured fact. Every- 
one knows just where to find her, and knows that 
she may be relied on when her position is once as- 
sured. Possibly her manner may be overbearing, her 
voice uninviting, her powers of argument strong and 
aggressive, but she is positive, and her positiveness 
has merits that her opposite-natured teacher wofully 
lacks. 

Persons have repeatadly said, when their school 
days were over, and in speaking of their teachers: 
“Well, Miss G. was no favorite of mine in school; 
she was cross and unrelenting, and she gave us hard 
tasks ; but she made me study, and I learned more in 
her room than in any other. After all, I guess she 
was the best teacher I had, and I am now truly grate- 
ful to her for her hard work with me.” This may 
not be welcome praise to a hard-working, earnest, de- 
voted teacher, but it contains nuggets of stern truth 
that the easy-going teacher may well work over—Am. 
Primary Teacher. 





AMBITION. 





I set my rudder to the course 
That marked a fair Arcadian shore: 
Arrived within the promised port, 
I still aspired to something more. 
—F. C. Riehl. 
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PRACTICAL METHODS. 


BUSY WORK. 











BY ELMER E. BEAMS, A. M. 
Our motto: “Keep the children well employed.” 
EXERCISES —METRIC SYSTEM. 

1. How many centimeters in s kilometers? 

2. How many grams in a metric ton? 

3. What is the value of 70 centimeters of cloth at 
$6 a meter? 

4. How many square meters in 10 acres? 

5. Give the weight in kilograms of .4036 cubic 
meters of water. 

EXERCISES—FARM ARITHMETIC, 

1.° A map of a country is drawn on a scale of 3 
inches to the mile. The map is 5 feet by 3 feet. How 
many acres are represented? 

2. What will it cost to shingle a barn roof, each 
side of which is 40 ft. by 90 ft., at $1.50 per 100 square 
feet? 

3. Find the value of a pile of wood 350 ft. long, 6 
ft. wide, and Io ft, high, $3 a cord. 

4. Three farmers, A, B, and C, buy a self-binder on 
equal shares for $320. B has no ready money. A 
pays $200, and C pays $120. How much does B owe 
A and C respectively ? 

PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. 

1. Find the sum of the numbers between 8 and 56. 

2. How many days in 320 weeks? 

3. Find the sum of all the numbers ending with 
5 or 3 between 110 and 505. 

4. How many days from March 8 to August 12th? 

5. Multiply 200,300,401 by 30,020. 

JUNIOR GRAMMAR. 
1. Write the following nouns in the plural: 


(1) ox, (6) hero, 
(2) child, (7) man, 
(3) tooth, (8) church, 
(4) tree, (9) knife, 
(5) mouse, (10) goose. 


2. Write ten sentences each containing nine words 
and each requiring two capital letters. 

3. Make sentences in which the following words 
occur : 
(1) comes, 
(2) runs, 
(3) sits, 


(6) did, 
(7) done, 
(8) write, 


(4) have, 
(5) do, 


(9) does, 
(10) were. 
JUNIOR SPELLING, 

1. Write twenty-five words, each containing ex- 
actly eight letters. 

2. Write ten geographical names, each having two 
words, 

3. Copy the following words, correcting errors: 
(1) repell, (6) refered, 

(2) untill, (7) forgeting, 

(3) chimnies, (8) outstriped, 

(4) dulness, (9) handfull, 

(5) blisful, (10) preferrable. 
SENIOR GEOGRAPHY. 

1. Locate accurately each of the following ports : 

(1) New York, (6) Belfast, 
(2) Newport News, (7) Trieste, 
(3) Savannah, (8) Singapore, 
(4)Auckland, (9) Honolulu, 

(5) Yokohama, (10) Bremen. 

2. Draw a map of the Mississippi Valley, showing 
the States, rivers, and principal cities. 

SUBJECTS FOR ESSAY WRITING. 

The Future of Cuba. 

My Last Vacation. 

My Pets at Home. 

Learning to Cook. 

Hallowe’en. 

Why I Like to Go to School. 

The Books I Like Best and Why. 

A Sleigh-ride Party. 

The Things I Like Best. 

A Visit to Grandma. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

1. Write carefully the short form of (1) the days 
of the week, (2) the names of the days of the months. 

2. Write, and punctuate correctly, a suitable head- 
ing for a letter sent from here to-day. 

3. Write a letter to your cousin, describing your 
last holiday. 

4. Use these for a letter heading: Missouri, St. 
Louis, 219 Olive St., 1899, Dec. 28. Arrange in cor- 
rect manner, 

5. What do we mean by a title? Write the titles 
of three different persons whom you know. 

1. Write a word that is the name of: 

(1) a bird, (11) an animal, 
(2) a fruit, (12) a color, 
(3) an island, (13) a river, 

















(4) a cape, (14) a church, 
(5) a tree, (15) a fish, 

(6) a boy, (16) a month, 

(7) a girl, (17) a vegetable, 
(8) an insect, (18) an officer, 
(9) a city, (19) a grain, 


(10) a game, (20) a society. 

Use each word thus written into a sentence of your 
own construction. 

2. Write the name of something that is made of: 


(1) iron, (11) steel, 
(2) wood, (12) silver, 
(3) leather, (13) gold, , 
(4) brass, (14) tin, 

(5) paper, (15) clay, 
(6) glass, (16) china, 
(7) stone, (17) slate, 
(8) cotton, (18) cloth, 
(9) wool, (19) hair, 
(10) bone, (20) zinc. 


Use the words in sentences and then diagram the 
sentences. 

3. Name the parts of: 
(1) a wagon, 
(2) a chair, 
(3) a bed, 


(11) an insect, 
(12) a wheel, 
(13) a lamp, 


(4) a stove, (14) a boot, 
(5) a shoe, (15) a boat, 
(6) a tree, (16) a house, 
(7) a door, (17) a hat, 
(8) a book, (18) a sled, 


(19) an apple, 
(20) a knife. 


(9) a clock, 
(10) an egg, 





GENERAL GEOGRAPHY AND REVIEW. 
1. Motions of the earth and their effects. 
(a) Revolution, causing succession of seasons. 
(b) Rotation, causing day and night. 
General idea of solar system, but very brief. 
globe. 
2. Latitude and longitude. 
Use globe and train pupils to find given latitude 
and longitude. : 
3. Define idea of zones. 
Use globe. 
4. The earth as adapted to the needs of man. 
As civilization advances, does man become more or 
less independent of nature? 
Pupils should name the various means by which 
man seeks to overcome the forces of nature, such 


Use 
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as canals, tunnels, breakwaters, lighthouses, etc., 
etc. 

5. Land changes, as erosion of rocks, deltas, alluvial 
plains, sand bars, earthquakes, volcanoes. 

6. Races of men and-where they live (general terms 
only). Use globe. 

7. Religions (general terms only). Use globe. 

8. Distribution of animal life by Grand Divisions. 

Distribution of plant life by Grand Divisions. 

(a) Forests. 

(b) Used for food. 

(c) Used for clothing. 

In all cases, use the globe. 

9g. (By means of globe.) 
Relative location of Grand Divisions. 
Relative location of Oceans. 

10. Evaporation. Condensation. 

(a) rain; (b) fog; (c) clouds; (d) dew; (e) frost; (f) 
snow. 

11. Proportion of land and water. 

Distribution of land in zones. 

Proportion of land in northern and southern hem- 
ispheres. 

There are three “pairs” of continents 
north and south. Name them. 
(“The continents are made for the human so- 

cieties as the body is made for the soul.”) 

12. What island southeast of the southern extremity 
of South America? 

Is there a corresponding island southeast of Africa? 
Of Australia? Southeast of southern extremity 
of Asia? 

Locate important peninsulas that extend in a riorth- 
erly and southerly direction, and which narrow 
down towards the south? What ones, if any, ex- 
tend east and west? 

In what general direction does the principal land 
mass in the Eastern Hemisphere extend? In 
the Western Hemisphere? 

In which of these two land masses would you find 
the greater difference in animal and plant life, 
and why? 

Which grand division has the most irregular coast; 
the most regular? What effect would great ir- 
regularity of coast have upon the life of the peo- 
ple? 

Do the long slopes (and therefore the large rivers) 
slope toward the Atlantic or the Pacific oceans? 

13. Principal ocean trades and other routes. 
(a) New York to London, Liverpool, Southamp-~ 


extending 











































ton, Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Bremen, Ham- 
burg, Genoa, Marseilles, Rio Janeiro, Havana. 

(b) San Francisco to Hong Kong, Yokohama, Man- 
ila, Bombay, Singapore, Sydney. 

(c) London and Liverpool to America. Hong 
Kong, Bombay, Manila, Singapore, to Australia 
(two routes). See New York, San Francisco and 
London daily papers. 

See New York, San Francisco and London daily 
papers. 

Canals. 

Suez, 

Have pupils explain advantage of canal 

American isthmus. 
14. Journey around the world. 

(a) By water (use globe). New York to England; 

' England to to Japan via canal; Japan to San 
Francisco ; San Francisco to New York via Cape 
Horn. 

(b) By water and rail. New York to Havre; to 
Brindisi by rail; Brindisi to Aden; Aden to Sing- 
apore; Singapore to Yokohama; Yokohama to 
San Francisco; San Francico to Denver; Den- 
ver to Chicago; Chicago to New York, via De- 
troit and Niagara Falls, to Buffalo and Albany 
to New York, or via Cleveland to Buffalo, or 
Chicago to New York via Pittsburg and Phil- 
adelphia. 

In these routes around the world teach important 
places at which one would be likely to stop on 
such a journey. 

Detroit to Boston, 

Detroit to Washington. 

15. Review principal cities of the world. 


across 


New Orleans. Berlin. 

St. Louis. Constantinople. 
Buffalo. Pittsburg. 
Rochester. Cincinnati. 
San Francisco. St. Paul. 
Boston. Minneapolis. 
Philadelphia. Denver. 
Chicago. Cleveland. 
New York. Athens. 
Washington Vienna. 
Baltimore. Montreal. 
Detroit Venice. 
Atlanta. Hamburg. 
Havana. Canton. 

Rio Janerio. Hong Kong. 
Buenos Ayres. Manila. 


London. Bombay, 
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Glasgow. Calcutta. 
Edinburgh. Halifax. 
Liverpool. Peking. 
Southampton. Madrid. 
Copenhagen. Yokohama. 
Paris. Melbourne. 
Marseilles, Cairo. 

St. Petersburg. Alexandria. 


16. Review leading commercial products and where 
they are chiefly found. | 
Wheat, cotton, wool, sugar, tea, coffee, rice, iron, 
coal, salt, cattle, gold, silver, copper, petroleum. 
Principal manufacturing regions of the earth. 
(a) Western “Europe. 
(b) Northeastern United States, east of Mississippi 
River. 
17. Review the following: 
Rivers. 
Amazon. 
Mississippi. 
St. Lawrence and Great Lakes. 


Connecticut. Mt. Blanc. 
Hudson. Mt. Washington. 
Colorado. Pike’s Peake, 
Columbia. Himalaya. 
Nile. Mt. Everest. 
Rhine. Mt. Tacoma or Rainier 
Thames, Aconcagua. 
Danube. Islands. 
Volga, Newfoundland. 
Mountains. Cuba. 
Andes, Bermudas. 
Rocky. Ireland. 
Allegheny. Iceland. 
Alps. Java. 
Green. New Zealand. 
White. Philippines. 
18. Review United States briefly. 
I. Location. 
(a) In reference to Europe and other Grand Divi- 
sions. 


(b) Latitude limits. 
(c) Area (compare with Europe). 
(d) Length east and west, north and south. 
(e) Population. 
II. Simple facts of boundary. 
III. Surface picture: 
(a) Atlantic coast ; 
(b) Appalachian Highlands ; 
(c) Mississippi Valley ; 
(d) Pacific Highlands. 











IV. People: 

(a) Mostly descendants of Europeans. 
How does this happen to be so? 

(b) Negroes. 

(c) Chinese. 

(d) Indians. 

How does each of these three races happen to be 
here and why is each in the part of the country 
it is? 

V. Advantages of the United States: 

(a) Has variety of climate. Why does it have 
such a variety of climate? 

(b) All kinds of productions which furnish the 
chief wants of man,—food, clothing and shel- 
ter. Idea of thankfulness that we live in such 
a country, 

(c) Advantages of situation. Emerson said, 
“America is another name for Opportunity.” 

19. Review principal production areas of the United 

States, as grain, coal, sugar, etc.,—really a re- 

view of 16, 

Review relative location of principal States. Very 

briefly. 

Use sectional maps for this purpose. 

(Make constant—even daily—use of the globe in 
all this work, . 

From “Course of Study in Georaphy,” by C. M. 
- Kendall, Superintendent of Schools, New Haven, 
Conn. 





GENERAL LESSONS IN THE ALGONA, IOWA, 
HIGH SCHOOL. 


Every day a short talk is given upon some question 
of current news or other subject upon which pupils 
should have information. As the talk is given, the 
pupils take notes with pencils. The notes are after- 
wards copied in ink in a book kept for the purpose. 
Once a month these books are examined and a test 
of the pupils’ knowledge is taken. 

These tests are purposely so given (orally) that the 
pupils may write the answer in a very few words. 
The questions are read once and if the pupil is not 
able to write the answer immediately it is gone for- 
ever. It helps keep the pupils’ wits available. It 

-keeps pupils informed. It broadens their minds and 
connects school work with the outside world. 

Half yearly examinations are given in this subject 
just the same as any other. The following questions 

are for the first half of the school year, ending Jan- 
uary 26. 
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QUESTIONS. 

1. State final outcome of the Dreyfus case. 

2. State-the proportion of Indian children of school 
age who attend school. 

3. Who is Speaker of the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives ? 

4. Who is Speaker of the Iowa House of Repre- 
sentatives ? ws. 

5. Name the two most popular books of last year. 

6. State in their order the two most important 
provisions of the President’s Philippine policy. 

7. To what countries have American bridges been 
sent? 

&. Where has the government located an experi- 
mental frog farm? 

9. When does the 20th century begin? 

10, At what city was Admiral Dewey welcomed ? 

11. Name a climatic anti-expansion argument. 

12. Name three necessary conditions of health. 

13. What is telephotography ? 

14. Name two evidences of national prosperity. 

15. Of what was Capt. Carter convicted? 

16. Name three kinds of horseless carriages. 

17. Give one cause of the South African war. 

18. What new cable is proposed? 

19. What European country is foremost in training 
carrier pigeons for war? 

20. What ship won the international yacht race? 

21. Who thinks political parties are unnecessary? 

22. Where was wireless telegraphy recently used? 

23. How has the stomach been photographed? 

24. Who is Brigham Roberts? 

25. Give one cause of the drying up of Gt. Salt 
Lake. 

26. What method is advocated for raising the level 
of the great lakes? 

27. Who was the president of the Philippine com. ? 

28. What is the largest ocean vessel ever built ? 

29. Who is “Czar of Newfundland ?” 

30. What three nations formerly controlled Samoa? 

31. Who was the last Vice President of the U. S.? 

32. With what is Ober-Ammergau associated ? 

33. What does the collapse of the Franklin syn- 
dicate show? 

34. When does Congress assemble by the Consti- 
tution? 

35- Locate Guam from Manila. 

36. When it is 12 o’clock m. at Washington what 
time is it in Algona? 
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37. What are the nick names of the two important 
clauses in the disfranchising acts of Miss, and S. C.? 

38. What causes the eclipse of the moon? 

39. What causes the eclipse of the sun? 

40. How many severe reverses have the British 
sustained in South Africa? 

41. Name two Senators-elect who may not be 
seated. 

42. What American officer was recently killed in 
Luzon? 

43. What occasioned the “Rich Man’s Panic?” 

44. State an alleged danger from the Chicago 
drainage canal. 

45. What is the object of the Salvation Army Sal- 
vage stores? 

46. How is it proposed to diminish consumption in 
Southern California? 

47. What danger arises from tuberculosis in cattle? 

48. Name one recommendation of Gov. Shaw? 

49. Name another recommendation of Gov. Shaw. 

50. Give the four early symptoms of smallpox. 





SUGAR MAPLE. 


I. Description. 

Called also Rock Maple, Latin name Acer Barba- 
tum. ; 

A handsome tree. 

Grows to be 100 or 120 feet high. 

Trunk three or four feet in diameter. 

In a forest sometimes rises 60 or 70 feet without a 
branch. 

In open situations begins to branch 8 or Io feet 
from the ground. 

When tree is young has narrow egg-shaped head. 

As it grows older begins to spread, making a broad, 
round topped dome often 70 or 80 feet across. 
II. Where found. 

One of the most widely and generally distributed 
trees of Eastern North America. 

Found from Newfoundland to Florida. 
III. Use to man. 

One of the most valuabie trees of America. 

Handsome shade tree. 

Wood much valued for fuel and lumber. 

Wood used for interior finish of buildings, etc. 

Produces the “curled maple” and “bird’s eye maple” 
prized for furniture. 

Ashes of maple wood yields large quantities of 
potash. 

Maple sugar made from its sap. 
IV. Maple Sugar. 


Vermont, New York and Michigan produce the 
largest quantities. 

Sugar-making begins in February and ends in April. 

Holes are bored in the sides of the trunk and a 
spout inserted. 

Sap runs into a pan. 

Collected in pails daily. 

Poured into large pans and boiled to syrup or sugar 
over a fire-—Teachers World. 





A FEW CONUNDRUMS. 

1. What is the difference between a schoolmaster 
and an engineer? One minds the train.and the other 
trains the mind. 

2. Which is the most difficult train to catch? The 
12:50 train, because it is ten to one if you catch it. 

3. Why have fowls no future state? Because they 
have their next world in this world. (Necks twirled). 

4. Why is a dog in a refrigerator like a plumb line? 
One is perpendicular and the other is a purp in de 
cooler, 

5. Ifa man should break his knee where should he 
go to get it mended? To Africa. Why? 
there is where the Knee grows (negros). 

6. Ifa woman should break her knee where would 
she go to get it mended? To Jerusalem. Why? Be- 
cause there is where the “Sheeny” grows. 

7. If the devil should lose part of his tail where 
should he go to get it repaired? To the saloon. Why? 
There is where they retail spirits. 

8. What could be wetter than a woman with a 
waterfall on her head, a creek in her back, and a 
spring in her heel? One with a notion in her head 
(an ocean). 

9. Which would you rather have, five silver dollars 
or a five-dollar bill? The latter, because when you put 
it your pocket you double it, and when you take it out 
you find in “in creases.” 

10. How to get fat? Go buy it at the butchers. 


Because 





REPORT CARDS. 

It is my personal opinion that there are so many 
conditions governing the matter of deportment that 
it seems to me impossible to mark a child a certain 
per cent. to indicate his conduct for a week, or a 
month, or a year. Some teachers insist that it is the 
only way to keep the parent informed concerning the 


attitude of the child toward the school, but I am of 
the opinion that if we proceed along the lines indicated 
in this paper, the child himself will be a living testi- 
mony of what is being done in the school, both by 
himself and by his teacher.—Supt. S. R. Shear. 











FINDING THE RICHNESS IN LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


We all remember how a few years ago people 
thought they were studying literature when they were 
studying about it. Classes spent whole terms of 
school reading biographies of authors and comments 
about what they had done, etc., scarcely reading a line 
of the work of the author, and when they got through 
they received a finely engraved diploma, setting forth 
that they had taken a course in literature. In time, 
however, they found they had simply been chewing 
at the string that tied up the bag that contained the 
most delicious fruit. All this is changed in litera- 
ture, and now the work of the author is the prominent 
feature for the schools. Pupils read the masterpieces 
of literature nowadays and are strengthened. The 
biography comes after the child has read the master- 
piece and become interested in the author and he 
then reads the biography because he wants to know 
something about his newly found friend and com- 
panion.. But we are glad to find a great many good 
people are now studying art, or think they are, 
through biographies of artists. In the new Riverside 
Art Series an effort to do the same thing in art that 


has been done in literature. Raphael is pre- 
pared with the idea of presenting reproduc- 
tions of certain of Rapheal’s famous !} works, 
and then studying the reproductions to give 


the child some knowledge of what the work it- 
self is and why it made the name of Raphael great. 
Of course, this must to some extent be accompanied 
by biography, but it lets the biography take second 
place while the interpretation of the picture and the 
study of the work itself assumes first prominence. We 
are assured by those who have read it that the second 
book in this series, Rembrandt, will work out this 
idea better even than has the Raphael, and we trust 
the good work will go on until the average pupil in 
our public schools will know something of the great 
masterpieces of art and be able to talk of them in the 
same way they are now able to discuss the great 
masterpieces of literature. 


SCHOOL LAW. 

New York. State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction Charles Skinner has again decided that it is 
a violation of the school law to compel children to 
attend religious services after the hour of school open- 
ing, and that the reading of the Bible in the public 
schools is also unlawful. He says that the superin- 
tendent of public schools as far back as 1838 laid 
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down the following decision: “Neither the com- 
mon school system nor any other school system can 
be maintained unless the views of all are equally re- 
spected. The simple rule so to exercise your own 
rights as not to infringe on those-of others will pre- 
serve equal justice among all, promote harmony, and 
insure success to our schools.” 

Pittsburgh, Pa. The criminal court has held that 
the chastisement of a pupil by his teacher cannot be 
considered an assault. 

Syracuse, N. Y. The referee in the injunction 
case to restrain the board of education from paying 
the bill for expense of the clerk and commissioners 
to the National Educational Association convention, 
held in Los Angeles last July, decided that the bill 
cannot be legally paid by the board, but must be set- 
tled by the commissioners who went on the trip. 

The Supreme Court of Illinois has decided that 
school boards have no right, either under their own 
rules or by orders of the State Board of Health, to 
exclude from the public schools children refusing to 
be vaccinated. 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Judge Cherry has decided 
that the board of health has no authority to require 
unvaccinated children to be excluded from the school, 
and their exclusion by the board of education on de- 
mand of the board of health was held to be wrong- 
ful——School Board Journal. 





If there be any reason for giving instruction in 
any subject, it must be because this is a necessary or 
desirable element in the education of the child. It 
cannot be justified, however, on the ground that it is 
desirable, if not necessary, until the other question is 
answered—whether or not some other instruction 
more desirable could not be. substituted for it. To 
say that any work in the school has a place there be- 
cause it is valuable, is not sufficient. It must be more 
valuable than any other instruction which could prop- 
erly be given at the same time, under existing condi- 


‘tions.—Supt. L. Harvey. 





It concerns us little to know the lineage of kings 
and queens, the intrigues of courts, or the plans of 
campaigns; but it would interest us much to be told 
how people in past times built their houses, worked 
their fields or educated their children; what style of 
dress they wore; what kind of food they ate; what 
books they read. 

Let the customs, manners, and doings of by-gone 
people—life’s quiet outgoings, as well as its comedies 
and tragedies—be vividly described, and history will 
become a favorite study. Wickersham. 











“Songs of All Lands.” By W. S. B. 
Mathews, author of “How to Under- 
stand Music” and “A Popular His- 
tory of Music,” editor of Music Mag- 


azine, and of many music text- 
books. Boards, quarto, 157 pages. 
Price, 50 cents. American Book 


Company, New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 

cago. 

In these days, when the patriotic 
spirit is so actively alive, such a book 
as this should meet with the warmest 
appreciation, especially in this land of 
ours, where all nationalities are so in- 
termingled. Compiled by an eminent 
educator and critic of music, it forms 
the most extensive collection yet made 
of our own patriotic airs and typical 
folk songs, together with the national 
songs of all the leading countries, in- 
cluding copious illustrations of their 
popular and typical melodies. Some 
of the newest and best are from Bohe- 
mian, Russian, Norwegian and Danish 
sources which hitherto have been neg- 
lected. The book has been prepared 
especially for schools and social gath- 
erings and contains many English part 
songs and glees. The music is in three 
and four parts and many of the Eng- 
lish selections have pianoforte accom- 
paniments, 





“Big People and Little People of Oth- 
er Lands.” By Edward R. Shaw, 
Dean of the School of Pedagogy, 
New York University, cloth, 12mo, 
128 pages, illustrated. Price, 30 
cents. American Book Company, 
New York, Cincinnati and Chicago. 
In recent pedagogical practice it has 

been thoroughly proved that the child 
in the first school year is much inter- 
ested in descriptions of the Indian and 
the Esquimaux. His chief desire at 
this period is for new impressions and 
ideas to be gained from desériptions 
and accompanying pictures and is 
even more keen than is his desire for 
sense impressions of the world about 
him. 

This little book is designed to satis- 
fy this desire to learn about the 
strange peoples of other lands. It re- 
veals to him a large number of differ- 
ent races and describes their peculiar- 
ities as to personal appearance, their 
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dress, their ways of living, their. cus- ° 


toms and their manners. It is safe to 
assert that there is no book now in 
use for supplementary reading which 
is more interesting and stimulating for 
children of this age. 


DOODOGOMOOOHOOGOOOOOOOQOOOOOE 


Literary Notes. 


PDOQDOQDOOOODOOOODODOOOOODOO: 
THE SOUTHERN QUESTION. 

There is no more timely topic than 
the “Southern Question” upon which 
Mr, Edward P. Clark writes in the 
March issue of ‘The International 
Monthly. Mr. Clark is an optimist, as, 
indeed, are most of the best thinkers 
and unprejudiced social reformers both 
North and South. 





*®QOOOO@ 


With the March “New Lippincott” 
begins the long-promised yet timely 
series of papers by Stephen Crane on 
“The Great Battles of the World.” The 
first paper is devoted to the “Brief 
Campaign of New Orleans,” which 
happens to bear with marked signifi- 
cance on the Boer-British war, yet 
takes its place simply as a keen and 
engaging study of a world event of the 
first importance, especially to us Amer- 
icans. Mr. Orane has rarely used his 
mother-tongue with greater charm 
than in this brief paper. 





“Art Study Pictures” by the Art 
Study Company, 356 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, is a semi-monthly  publica- 
tion in portfolio form, presenting with 
each number an assorted group of ten 
reproductions from famous paintings, 
ancient and modern, These are espe- 
cially available for art clubs or in- 
dividual culture or school classes. 





New York University has issued the 
announcement of its sixth summer ses- 
sion for teachers and college gradu- 
ates. Forty courses are offered in 
thirteen departments. The session will 
be held at University Heights, New 
York City, July 9-August 17, 1900. 





Funk & Wagnalls Company, New 
York, announce as ready the fourth 
volume of Dr. Joseph Parker’s already 
celebrated series of “Studies in Texts.” 
This book, like the preceding volumes, 











Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months. 

Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nervesand induces refreshing sleep. 





Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears name HorsForp’s 
on wrapper. 











contains new sermons, outlines, sug- 
gestions, and other helps which will 
be of value to every earnest preacher. 
The fourth and last volume of the set 
will be published during the present 
year. The books are 12mo, cloth, and 
sell for $1.50 per volume. 





Dr. R. H. Jesse, president of Missouri 
State University, will read a paper 
upon “The Influence of the State Uni- 
versity on the Public Schools” before 
the North Central Association which 
meets in St. Louis on March 30 and 81. 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain [ercury, 

as mercury will surely destroy the sense 

of smell and completely derange the 


whole system when entering it through 
the mucous_ surfaces. Such articles 
should never be used except on prescrip- 
tions from reputable physicians, ag the 
damage they will do is ten-fold to the 
good you can possible derive from 


them. Hall's Catarrh Cure, manufac- 
tured by F. J. Cheney Co., Toledo, O., 
contains no mercury, and is taken in- 
ternally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system. In 
buying Hall's Catarrh Cure be sure you 
get the genuine. It is taken internally, 
and made in Toledo, O., by F. J. Cheney 
& Co. Testimonials free. 
Sold by druggists, price 
tle. 
Hall's Family Pills are the best. 


jie per bot- 














The American Morthly Review of 
Reviews for March discusses the war 
in South Africa in its-various phases, 
the Hay-Pauncefote treaty, the Puerto 
Rican tariff, our situation in the Phil- 
ippines, the steamship; subsidy bill, the 
Kentucky disorders, Governor Roose- 
velt’s administration in New York, the 
approaching Presidential campaign, 
and many other timely toptes. 


The sili who want to know about 
the latest place for “getting rich quick” 
should read Prof. Angelo Heilprin’s ar- 
ticle in the April number of Appleton’s 
Popular Science Monthly. It gives an 
account of the Cape Nome district in 
Alaska, which, according to Professor 
Heilprin, who is a scientist of high 
standing and whose statements may 
be depended on, is an extremely prom- 
ising, if not the most promising of all 
the Alaskan gold fields. 





In his new book, The Reign of Law, 
Mr. James Lane Allen is the literary 
discoverer of the Hemp Fields of Ken- 
tucky. It is fortunate that a corner of 
our country so full of beauty should 
fall to the writer who above others in 
American letters can describe Ken- 
tucky scenery with such loving skill. 
The hemp industry is in itself full of 
an old world interest. No modern in- 
vention has succeeded in supplanting 
the almost primitive methods of ex- 
tracting the fibre from the hemp plant. 








An experiment of great interest to 
readers of the Bible is announced by 
the Macmillan Company. They will 
publish immediately in current and 
popular English The Epistles of the 
New Testament. The work has been 
done by Rev. Henry Hayman, D. D., 
Rector of Aldingham, Eng.; Hon. Ca- 
non of Carlisle. The author’s plan has 
beeen to keep with thé most careful 
fidelity to the thoughts of the Apostles, 
whilst claiming a perfectly free hand 
as regards the language in which he 
has ventured to present them. 





“The National Magazine” of Boston 
has a dash, go and spirit, and a re- 
freshing flavor of originality that holds 
the reader’s attention to the last page. 
It is one of the few magazines that a 
person reads, rather than glances 
through, and it is laid aside when the 
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Just a chance meeting in the 
j rain and so many things to 
talk about. That means wet 
| feet and a neglected cold. 
Then comes the hacking, lin- 
gering cough, and the doctor 
looks serious and talks of pine 
woods or mountain air. 
That is the time when Dr. Pierce’s Golden Med- 
ical Discovery proves its value. It has cured hun- 
dreds of cases of “weak lungs,” obstinate, lingering 
see bronchitis, spitting of blood, and other forms of disease, 
which if neglected or unskillfully treated lead to consumption. 
There is no alcohol in “Golden Medical Discovery,” and it is 
entirely free from opium, cocaine, and all other narcotics. When 
you ask your dealer for “Golden Medical Discovery,” do not be 
deluded into accepting a substitute. The dealer’s “just as good” 
carries no weight beside the thousands of cures performed by Dr. 
Pierce’s Golden Medical Discovery. Accept nothing in its place. 





A Dreadful Cough. 


* About eight years ago I had a dreadful cough and hoarseness,” writes Mrs. 
Ida F. Edwards, of Sterling, Sanpete Co., Utah. “I tried several kinds of 
medicine but without any effect; at last I tried Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, of which I have taken four bottles, and my cough is entirely 
cured.” 
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Ten Hemorrhages. 


“My wife had ten hemorrhages of 
the lungs,” writes W. A. Sanders, 
4 a Macon Co., W. Va., “and 

ple all around here said she 
a d never be well again. But she 
began to take Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery and she soon 
began to gain strength and flesh. 
After taking ten bottles she was 
entirely well.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets 
cure constipation. They do 
not re-act on the system, nor 
do they beget the pill habit. 





























last page is turned with a feeling of 
having indulged in a literary feast. 


The March number is full of good 
things. 





The first of a series of anecdotal pa- 
pers on the life of D. L. Moody, writ- 
ten by his son, W. R. Moody, will ap- 
pear in the April 7 Saturday Evening 
Post. 





Everybody’s Magazine for April pre- 
sents a very attractive appearance, and 
its contents are of especial value and 
interest. The second article in the se- 
ries, “Great American Industries,” 
treats of the enormous steel works of 








the Carnegie Company near Pittsburg, 
Pa., and explains in a bright and in- 
teresting fashion in what manner this 
company will make this year profits 
exceeding $40,000,000 





The Macmillan Company will pub- 
lish immediately Old Testament The- 
ology, the History of Hebrew Relig- 
ion. Vol. II, The Deuteronomic Refor- 
mation in Century VII, B. C., by Arch- 
ibald Duff, M. A., LL. D., Professor of 
Old Testament Teology in the United 
College, Bradford, England. It is a 
continuation of the author’s “History 
of Hebrew Religion.” ; 
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yor can prepare yourself for a better position 
without neglecting your present work. 
Our students advance in salary and position 
while studying. More than 150,000 students and 
raduates have taken technical courses by mail, 
o need to leave home or sacrifice present sal- 
ary. Our own copyrighted texts are furnished 
free, Your success is guaranteed. 


Others Have Raised Themselves. 


rt of your leisure time to the study of 
Mechanical or Architectural Draughting, Elee- 
trical, Mechanical, Steam or Olvil ngineerira 


AIL, 
. Write and tell us 








rehitecture, Surveying, Mining, ¢ 
k coping and Sten rash BY M 
Established 189). Capital $1,500, 
what profession you wish to enter. 
The International Correspondence Schools, 
e Bex 1261, Scranton, Pa. . 























SUMMER INSTITUTE. 


The Marthas Vineyard Summer In- 
stitute opens this year on Tuesday, 
July 10th. William A. Mowry, who is 
known to many of our readers, is the 
president and writes that everything 
is promising for a meeting this sum- 
mer that will surpass anything that 
has been previously held at this fine 
ocean resort. 





BIRDS FREE. 

‘The Singer Manufacturing Co. are 
giving our readers a splendid oppor- 
tunity to secure a complete set of our 
American Song Birds free. They are 
sending out sets of cards containing 
the principal song birds printed in all 
the beauty of their natural colors. They 
will be an ornament to any = school 
room. 


The Werner Magazine for March is 
full of good things as usual. Some 


things that are especially interesting 
to the teacher are the Arbor Day Pn- 
tertainment, The College Boy Audi- 
ence, and a Literary Study of John 
Ruskin. 
York. 


E. S. Werner Pub. Co., New 
25 cents. 


Current History, which has for many 
years been issued quarterly, is now 
changed to In the new 
form it will be doubly appreciated as 
it still gives the same comprehensive 
summary of current events, but with 
a freshness that adds much to its in- 
terest. 


a monthly. 


WHAT TO READ. 

Do you read the leading monthly 
magazines, are you a lover of books, do 
you care to be posted on literary mat- 
ters? 

An up-to-date idea is the “Magazine 
Circle.” Members having the privilege 
of reading eight of their favorite mag- 
azines month at about the 
pense of one. The thoughts of great 


each ex- 


men are portrayed in the leading 
monthlies. The “Magazine Circle” 


supplies just what you require. 

A “Magazine Circle” should be organ 
ized in every church, club, 
community and neighborhood interest- 
The 
plan is endorsed by clergymen, doctors, 
lawyers, 


society, 
ed in literature and self culture. 


teachers, professional and 
business people every where. — 

Our booklet, “Magazine Circles and 
How will be mailed to 


any address upon request. 


to Organize,” 
Address, 
Consolidated Book & Magazine Co., 
93-99 Nassau St., New York. 


VICK’S SEEDS GROW. 

We have tried a large collection of 
seeds, plants and bulbs from the house 
of Rochester, 
N. Y., bothrlast year and the year be- 
fore and we 


of James Vick’s Sons, 
know whereof we speak 
when we say, Vick’s seeds grow.” The 
flower seeds not only grow but they 
are true to name and the plants bloom 
profusely. Our sweet peas were the 
earliest in the whole village and the ad- 
miration of all who saw them. The 
bulbs grew and bloomed equal to any 
grown by a florist. We most heartily 
commend this house to those who plant 
seeds. 





Our teachers will be interested in the 
advertisement of Vories’s Business Col- 
lege, Indianapolis, Ind. The ability of 
this school to carry its students through 
quickly and cheaply and to place them 
in good positions is something phenom- 
enal. Mr. Henry Vories, Ex-State Supt. 
of Public Instruction of that State, is 
president of the school. 
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URAL BODY BRACE 





We have over 15,000 letters like this: 
Chandler, Okla., July 27, 1899. 
Your Brace did all you said about it and more for 
It has saved mea big doctor's bill and brought 
me good health, which I had not had before in 25 
years. y troubles were dropsy, headache, lung 
lisease, stomach and other ills to which women ary 
subject. MRS. L. B. DICKINSON. 
Write today for particulars and illustrated book 
mailed free eH sealed envelo Address 
The Natural ly Brace Co., Box 681, Salina, Kansas 
Every woman should have this Brace. 






















A DIRTY FABLE. 
Commissioner Baker, of Cheboygan 
county, Mich., gives place in his school 
column for the following excellent 
fable: 

Once on a time there was a woman 
who cleaned her kitchen floor but once 
a month. The neighbors heard of it 
and called her “a lazy slouch” and 
other complimentary names. Now be- 
hold that woman’s husband was a 
school director and he hired a boy once 
a year to wash off the school house 
floor with cold water, paying therefor 
nearly one dollar of the district’s mon- 
ey. And lo, these same neighbors de- 
nounced him as an extravagant officer 
and they stripped him of his offices. 
This fable has a moral but we have 
forgotten it. 





Knowledge is not happiness, and 
science but an exchange of ignorance 
for that which is another kind of ignor- 
ance.—Byron. 





John L Brown & Son, Boston. 








EACHERS éitistoyman 
also business, shorthand, civil service 


courses, Brown’s Bus. and Cor. College, 
Faribault, Minn. 10th year. (Inc.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The American Journal of Education is published 
at 50 cts. per year. New subscriptions can 
begin at anytime. If you fail to get your 
paper, notify us by postal card. 

This Journal is published every month, and 
entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo., 
and admitted through the mails at second- 
class rates. 


Renew promptly after or even before your sub- 
scription expires. This will greatly accom- 
modate us. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publish- 
ers must be notified by letter when a sub- 
scriber wishes his gaper stopped. All ar- 
rearages must be paid. 

Always Send loney by P.O. Money Orders, Ex- 
press [Money Orders or Registered Letters. 

Address PERRIN & SMITH, 
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Selections Appropriate to Spring 
may be found in 

the following numbers of the River- 

side Literature Series. 
PPP 


ALL PRICES GIVEN ARE NET. 


P —The Hiawatha Primer. 


Illustrated. Cloth, 40 cents. 


18, 14.—Longfellow’s Song of Hiawatha. Illustrations by Remington. In two parts, 15cents each; 


also in one volume, linen, 40 cents. 
Paper, 15 cents. 


28.—Burroughs’s Birds and Bees. 


86.—Burroughs’s Sharp Eyes and Other Papers. 


volume, linen, 40 cents.) 


Paper, 15 cents.. (Also Nos. 28 and 36 in one 


27.—Thoreau’s Succession of Forest Trees, Wild Apples and Sounds. Paper, 15 cents. 


92.—Burroughs’s A Bunch of Herbs, and Other Papers. 


Paper, 15 cents. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
14.—Three Outdoor Papers by T. W. Higginson. Paper, 15 cents. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


A Descriptive Circular 
will be sent on application. 


4 Park Street, Boston; 
11 East 17th Street, New York; 
378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Truth is within ourselves; it takes no 
rise 

From outword things, whate’er you 
may believe: 

There is an inmost centre in us all, 

Where/truth abides in fullness; and 
around, 

Wall upon wall, the gross flesh hems 
it in, : 

This perfect, clear 
is truth; 


perception—which 


A bafiling and perverting carnal mesh 

Blinds it, and makes all error: and “to 
know” 

Rather consists in opening out a way 

Whence the imprisoned 
escape, 


splendor may 


Than in effecting entry for a light 
Supposed to be without. 
—Browning. 





“My friends,” exclaimed the eloquent 
lecturer, “were the average man to 
turn and look himself squarely in the 
eyes, and ask himself what he really 
needed most, what would be the first 
reply suggested to his mind?’ 

“A rubber neck!” shouted the pre- 
cocious urchin in the rear of the room; 
and in the confusion which followed 
the good man lost his place in his man- 
uscript and began over again.—Puck. 


tot FOR 50o. “The 

eC ations Nickel Speaker’ con- 

tains 50 new pieces, for 

all grades, each month. Not the old worn-out 

sort; but new, up-to-date, seasonable. If you 

will subscribe now we will send @ back mos. 
free, making 18 mos, all different for 50 cts. 

NICKEL SPRAKER PUB. CO., Toledo, Iowa. 








U.S HISTORY sass 
r) s play aninfatuating game. Price 


S$. S AVERY, Pub., Angola, Ind. 


60c. prepaid, 





Carnegie College, (Inc.) Rogers, O. 
Friend :—Why not review your Common 
Branches, make up some Special Studies, take a 
Normal, Preparatory, Commercial, Short-hand, 
Collegiate, or Law Course at home by mail? 
Mention any studies desired. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Kindly write for circulars. 


Montpelier Telegraph School and Business 
ollege graduates its studen to6 months 
ae and helps its students to positions. 
Short-hand and Type-writing by experts. 


Write for Catalogue, Montpelier, Ohio. 











“Samantha EREE 
at Saratoga” 








: The most comical and mirth- 
It Will woverting book ever Pim} 
Make You | with witand humor. 
Laugh ¢g, ° 
Till Your onkey $ 
Sides Home 
The most popular family 
magazine of the age. It is 





filled with excellent readin 
matter all the way through, and will appe 
to every member of the family. It contains 
fascinating and entertaining stories, and each 
month two or more pieces of copyrighted 
sheet music are published, equal in value to 
more than twice the yearly subscription 
price, this alone it far excel any 
paper of its 


OUR MARVELOUS OFFER. 


Upon receipt of 1.00 we will send you 


Conkey’s Home Jo ther with ourown 
aper, for one year and give you_absolu 
ree a copy of ‘* tha at Saratoga.’ 


This offer is good for a limited time only. 
Send us your subscription at once. 


ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 


PERRIN & SMITH, 


217 Olive St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
softest lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 

Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chicago. 47 Nassau St., New York, 
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American 
Song Birds 


16 beautiful pictures 








in colors by Ridgway 


FREE. 


Apply only to our local salesrooms. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Salesrooms in every city. 





ST. LOUIS-PEORIA LINE. 


(C., P. & St. L. R. R.—St L., C. & St. P. Ry.) 
i Depart. Arrive. | 





rain. 
Peoria Pekin and Grafton 

ae 
Springfield and Grafton Mail* 4:30 pm 
Springfield and Grafton Mail 
Peoria, Pekin, Springfield & 

Grafton Express 


* Daily. 
+ Except Sunday. 
{ Except Saturday. 


..-. * 7:30pm 
4 Except Monday. 


Sunday only. 
- Saturday only. 





B. & oO. S-W. 





**“ROYAL BLUE SERVICE.” 


ST. LOUIS, PITTSBURG, 
CINCINNATI, WASHINGTON, 
LOUISVILLE, BALTIMORE, 
COLUMBUS, PHILADELPHIA, 
NEW YORK. 
BEST LINE 


BETWEEN THE EAST Ano WEST, 


Luxurious Vestibuled Trains, 
Palatial Ladies’ Coaches, 
Pullman Drawing Room, Sleep- 
ing and Observation Cars. 


B. & O. S-W. DINING CARS. Meals Serveda la 
carte at POPULAR PRICES. 


For Rates, Maps, Time-Tables, and Sleeping 
Car Space—call on any Ticket Agent or address, 
oO. P. McCARTY, 
G. B. WARFEL, General Pass. Agt., 
Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
St. Louis, Mo. 





Mother Goose 


IN A NEW DRESS. 


RHYMES AND JINGLES. 
JINGLES AND RHYMES. 


This is a large quarto book, with thirty-two 
pages of Music and Original Drawings of Mother 
Goose Rhymes, adapted for the Little Folks, 
and especially for Kindergarten Work. The 
Marches and Songs are sweet and simple, the 
most melodious. The children are delighted. 

This book has been highly endorsed by the 
greatest women in the world, Her Majesty, the 
Queen of England; by Mrs. President McKinley; 
by the most gentle and noble mother, Mrs. 
Grover Cleveland ; all of whom have introduced 
it to their little friends. 

Etta M. Wilson, Director of Kindergarten in 
Public School No. 48, Brooklyn, New York, 
writes: ‘‘We have been using Rhymes and 
Jingles in our Kindergarten for the past month 
and find it invaluable in our work. It, indeed, 
fills a long felt want in Kindergarten Songs and 
Music. I wish that every Kindergarten and 
Primary School in the world might have it.” 

The work is beautifully printed, on expensive 
Deckle-Edge Paper, in striking Bronze Blue 
Cover, and for sale everywhere, or sent to any 
address, postpaid, for $1.00. 


Wright & Company, Publishers 


1368 Broadway, New York. 


Shorthand by mail, $6 


Easiest to learn. 
No position. No shading. Weekly payments 
Special inducements to first students. Particu- 
lars free. SIDNEY L. DAILY, 

PARSONS, KAN. 


Mr. Ernest Seton-Thompson, the 
author “Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” and whose “Biography of a 
Grizzly” will soon be published by 
The Century Co., has written for The 


of 





| 


The Latest and 
best. No posi- 
tion, no shad- 
ing,connective 


SHORTHAND by MAI 
TERMS EASY and special F< SO 


and first students in each neighborhood. 
SIDNEY IL. DAILY, 
PARSONS, KAN. 


ILLINOIS TEACHERS | 


Prepare your school for Centraland Final 
Examination. 

Review questions carefully prepared by a 
principal who has been following the course of 
study for 13 years. 

42 page booklet 10 cts., pcst paid. 1 dozen 75 
cts., post paid. Put them in the hands of your 
pupils. Address, 

LOUIS BAER, 
Prin. of Schools, Madison, Il. 











ONLY $2.75 


EE 
SEND NO MONEY, Cutthis 
ad. out, and send to us, state 
our weight and height, aleo num- 
er of inches around body at bust 
and neck, and we will send this 
icky UR TRIMMED BEAVER 
APE to you by express, 
).O.D., subject to examination. 
You can examine and try it on 
at your nearest express of- 
ce and if found perfeetly 
satisfactory, exactly as rep- 
resented and the most 
wonderfal value you 
ever saw or heard of, 
pay the express 
agent our special 
offer price § 75, 
and express charges, 
Express charges 
will average 40 to 
60 cents for each 
1,000 miles. 









WINTER, made 
from an extra fine and 
: heavy all wool black or blue 

genuine Rariton Bea- 
ver cloth, 27 inches long, very full sweep, 13-inch upper 
cape, extra full, Upper cape and large storm collar, beauti- 
fully trimmed with black Baltic seal furs; upper cape 
trimmed with three rows and collar with two rows of 
fine mohair braid; cloth button ornaments. This cape is 
fine tailor made throughout and equal to capes that sellat 
more than double the price. Write for free Cloak Catalogue. 
SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICACO 

(Sears, Roebuck & are thoroughly reliable—Editor. ) 


Century Magazine several articles on 


“The National ‘Zoo’ at Washington,” 
the first one of which will appear in 
the March number, with illustrations 
by the author. 








Brewer’s Dictionary of Phrase wi Fable 


Giving the Derivation, Source or Origin of Common 


Phrases, Allusions and Words that have 
a Tale to Tell. 


Bi... REV. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. 


New Edition, Revised, Corrected 
and Enlarged. 


To which is added a Concise Bibliography of English 
Literature. 


NEARLY 1500 PAGES. 


Handsomely printed on superior paper from an en- 
tirely new set of plates. 


Cloth, Gilt Top,. ... . $1.50. 
Special Offer—For a short time we will 


paid, an 
one year, for only $1.75. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 


send this great work, pre- 


e merican Journal of Education 


217 Olive Street, ST. LOUIS. 
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How to Teach Drawing. 

This book tells the teacher how to proceed from 
day to day.—What to have pupils do. What 
questions to ask. What answers to require. 
The book is for the teacher only, the pupils being 


DRAWING 


provided with models which can be prepared by 
the teacher and pupils from directions given in 
the book. ‘Teachers are also enabled to pass an 
examination in Drawing by studying this Book. 
The book is substantially bound and contains 180 
diagrams and illustrations. Price, 35c. prepaid. 

aa We have just added a chapter on color 
of this book, with questions at the bottom 
to each page for the use of teachers pre- 
Leeroy for examinations. Price of the com- 
plete book prepaid, 35 cents. 


Report Gards. 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record 
¢{ the @tanding of your pupils for each review 
during the term or year. One card answers for 
cue pupil for a whole year. They arearranged for 
the signature of the parents each month. Size 
of each 344x644 inches. Assorted colors. Price, 
10 cents per dozen; three dozen, 25 cents. Send 
10 cents for sample dozen and try them. 


Seat Work. 


The Latest and Best Series of Busy Work 
JUST PUBLISHED. 

By ELIZABETH MERRICK KNIPP, B. S. 
Language Sheets, All different. 
Arithmetic Sheets, a4 te 
Geography Sheets, = xy 
Miscellaneous Sheets, ” ” 
Drawing Sheets, a 4 

Size of sheet, 44 x5—colored, illustrated, with 
full directions for using each set, and adapted to 
all grades of school work. 

Price, 25 cents per set of 50 sheets. 
5 Sets, $1.00. 

Keep your pupils busy and they will give you 

no trouble, 


Special Offer. 


To introduce this work we will send, 
to one teacher in each school only, the 
five complete sets postpaid, upon 
receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 

ONE FROM MANY. 

The Busy Work Series are just what teachers 
want. Send me 500 sets, 100 of a kind, The series 
are just excellent and I shall do some splendid 


work for you selling them in Iowa. 
PRIN. O. A. COLLINS, Stuart, Iowa. 














The best way is to study carefully thequestions 
and answers used in previous examinations. For 
85 cts. we send you, prepaid, a book containing 


How To Pass 
An Examination 


the questions and answers of the Uniform Ex- 
aminations in New York State from Aug. ’97 to 
Aug. 98, the questions and answers in Drawing 
also being given. 


8a" We also send with the book a 
supplement containing the ques- 
tions and answers from Aug. 1898 
to and including June, 1899, thus 
making, practically, two books for 
the price of one. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers. 











“Nebraska 
Colorado 
Express” 


Burlington 


Houte 


“Kansas City 
Colorado 
Montana 


Lv. St. Louis 
2.05 p. m. 


Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Buffet Sleepers 





Lv. St. Louis 
8.45 p.m. 


Coaches 
Chair Cars 
Sleepers 
Dining Cars 








Express”’ 





“chickens ConeHometo Rust” 


THE GREATEST 
NOVEL OF THE 
AGE, SF LLL 


WRIGHT & COMPANY'S PUBLICATIONS 


Include a second edition (20th thousand), 
Beautifully illustrated, of that charming novel, 
“CHICKENS COME HOME TO ROOST,” by L. 
B. Hilles, described by the New York Times as 
“a book without a single dull line, and witha 
horse race far surpassing in vivid description 
and thrilling interest the famous chariot race 
in Ben Hur.” 

Hon. Robert G. Ingersoll said: —‘‘The bold- 
est and best of the year.” 

Hon. B. T. Wakeman says:—“‘It is the great- 
est novel I have ever read.” 

W. L,. Stone, author and critic writes:—‘‘It is 
most admirable, beautiful and vivid in style. A 
great accession to American fiction.” 

Judge John Rooney, of the New York bar, 
says:—‘‘It is equal to the best Masters, and the 
horse race is even better than the one in Ben 
Hur.” 

Hon. M.L,. Knight, of the Chicago bar, says: 
—‘'This is the most realistic and remarkable 
book of the age. A greater book than Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin. Written with the realism of 
Defoe, the grace of Addison and the pathos and 
gentle sweetness of Goldsmith.” 

More than five hundred letters have been 
received from delighted readers. 

The book is on sale everywhere, or sent 
post-paid for $1.25 by 


WRIGHT & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS, 
1368-70 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 


Given Away micros 
y Blotting Pads. 
JOHNSTON’S IMPERIAL LEAD PENCILS are 
the finest made for all uses. Samples for 10 
cents, also enough blotting pads to last you 
one year, if you mention AMERICAN JOUR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, 


J. D. JOHNSTON, Newport, R. I. 








| Institute Work. 


Daily Lectures on history, poetry, literature, 
psychology and education suited to institute 
work. Also drills on branches of education. I 
have a thorough acquaintance with school work. 
Correspondence solicited. Address 

T. R. Vickroy, Ph. D., 


735 Bayard Ave., St. Louis. 





RV PUPIL GOVERNMENT 
2 4, By the “Ray” plan of ‘“‘Citz- 
3 zens” rnd ie ge 8 . be- 
> ing introduc nto hun- 
——- y dreds of schools. Send 2c 
a gre stamp for book of sugges- 
x. Scud e tions, rules, and sample pin. 
Aw We make photo pins and 

buttons of all kinds. CITIZEN PIN CO., 


14-16 Pacific Ave., CHICAGO. 





“WHICH WAY’ POCKET LEVEL. 


TELLS in an instant “Which Way” your 
work is out. See? Itis the size of 
a Silver dollar and three-eighths thick. 

Nicely nickeled and 


lished. To introduce 
it, will mail one for 70c 
in stamps or three for 
$2.00. Catalog of Metric 
Vernier Calipers, Mi- 
crometer, etc., Free. 


E.G.SMITH, Corumsra, Pa., U. S.A. 








is the only publication of 
The Humboldt its kind—the only one con- 
° e ; in 
Library of Science {2igits Popuer 
at low prices. It contains only works of ac- 
knowledged excellence by authors in the first 
rank in the world of science. In this series are 
well represented the ee of Darwin, Huxley 
Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, and other leaders o} 
thought. Catalogues free ; or send fifteen cents 
for a sample volume to : 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 5th Ave., New York, 
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The Opportunity of Your Life to secure 





LOOK HERE! 


E have made arrangements with the famous 
SIMMONS HARDWARE CO., of St. Louis, 
for furnishing choice Cutlery of any kind 

to our readers at This list 


ar low prices. 
shows a few specialties able Cutlery will also be 
quoted and furnished on application w& #& J J 








No. 4 is the heaviest knife of all, suitable for the heavier 

work of the Farmer or any one needing a very strong 

knife. Like the others it has a Stag handle. It is Brass Lined and has 

two blades, the longer of which in the cutting part measures 2} inches 

with a width of over a half inch. The knife itself is 35% inches in 

length and it differs from the cut in being heavier and much stronger 

in appearance. It is of German manufacture and retails anywhere 
from Tse to $1.00, generally well up to the latter price. 

We will furnish this knife post-paid with THE JouRNAL for 

#1.00, or for seven subscribersat 50c each. The knife alone, postpaid, 

for 60c. 





This is a 


STAG 
HANDLE, 
BRASS- 
LINED, 
FOUR- 
BLADED 
KNIFE 
Of excellent quality, usually sold for at least $1.00. It is strong, well 
made and of medium size—a knife for a business man. The cut does 
not show it exactly, the knife showing even better, being 33 inches in 
length, with the cutting part of the large blade 1% inches. 

We will furnish this fine knife and THE JoURNAL together for 


$1.00 post-paid, or free for five subscribers at 50c each. The knife 
alone, postpaid, for 60c. 





FINE CUTLERY with THE JOURNAL. 


The LADIES’ 
PEARL- 
HANDLE, 
BRASS- 
LINED, 

TWO- { 
BLADED 
KNIFE 


Shown herewith is made in Germany, is of splendid workman- 
ship, neat and handsome, and is sold by dealers at from 75c to $1.00. 
This knife is 23¢ inches in length, and handsomer than the cut. 

This knife will be sent post paid with THE JouRNAL one year for 
1,00 for the two; or the knife will be sent free for ten subscribers at 
SOc each. The knife alone, postpaid, for 65c. 









Nw” 


AAS” 


\ — 








No. 5. 


The accompanying 
cut is an exact repro- 
duction of a knife 
bearing the Simmons 
Hardware Co.’s own 
brand, made for a 
special pusher, and 
without exception the 
cheapest knife we 
have ever seen for the 
money. It is three 
inches in length, with 
one blade of excellent steel two inches in length, has a Cocoa Handle, 
and is known as “Simmons’ Boss.” 

We will send this knife and THE JouRNAL, post-paid, for 65c 
or will send the knife free for three new subscribers at 50c each. The 
knife alone, postpaid, for 25c. 














No. 3. 


This isa 
heavier knife 
of the “Chip- 

a - Way” 
brand, made 
especially for 
the nee 
people. It 

has two 
blades, the 

longer of 
which is 2% 
— in the 
cutting part, 

Estife 

itself meas- 

uring 3% . : 
inches. It is = . 
strong and made of excellent material, a stronger looking knife than 
the cut. 





oo dealers sell this knife at 75c and upwards, but we will 
furnish it post-paid with THE JourNaL for 80c, or free for six sub- 
scribers at 50c each. The knife alone, postpaid, for 55c. 








No. 6. Who does not know of the famous Wostenholm Cut- 
lery, of Sheffield, England? A splendid Wosten- 
holm Razor, hollow ground, blade etched in gold, retailing anywhere 
from a dollar upward, is our No. 6. 
We will furnish this Razor and THE JOURNAL, post-paid, for 
#1.15,or free with a club of twelve subscribers at 50c each. The Razor 
alone for 75c. 








Six inches in length, 

finely polished, brass 
} Usually sell at 75¢ or more. 
We will furnish a pair of these and THE JOURNAL, post-paid, for 


No.7. LADIES’ SCISSORS, 


screw, excellent steel, good throughout. 


80c,or free with six subscribers at 50c each. 


suid tor bbe he Scissors alone, post- 
aid, for Be 





N all the cases mentioned we prepay the postage, which ought to 
insure safe delivery. If, however, any one should wish to have 
the article sent by registered mail we will send in that way for 
eight cents additional. 


Orders promptly attended to. Let us hear from you. 


PERRIN & SMITH, Publishers, 
217-219 OLIVE ST., 
HHH ST, LOUIS, MO. 


#2 We absolutely Guarantee every picce in this list to be as represented, and will refund your money if not satisiactory ! 
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Trainer’s How to Teach and How to Study 
United States History. 





Proceeding upon the assumption that the student should remem- 
ber Important Facts; the author presents by means of admirable 
Brace Outlines for the Blackboard, A Series of Object Lessons in 
History—Lessons which appeal both to the Eye and to the Under- 
standing. This work also contains a Blackboard Analysis of each 
Topic in United States History, Directions for Teaching and Study- 
ing each Topic, Methods, Written and Oral Reviews, 1,000 Ques- 
tions and Answers on U. S. History, Questions on Individual 
States and Territories, Names and Mottoes of States, etc. It 
teaches a pupil how to study his lesson, how to find the prominent 
facts needed, how to find parallel authorities, how to remember 
dates, etc. The Brace Outlines, which are a prominent feature of 
the work, fix Periods, Dates, and Principles on the Mind with ease 
and photograph’c accuracy. They give a clear and intelligible out- 
line of all important topics, non-essential details being avoided. 
Many teachers after using this book say they would not do with- 
out it for three or four times the cost. 

¥Twenty thousand copies sold. The book contains 328 pages. 
and is bound in cloth. 
PRICE, Postpaid, - - - = $1.00. 

















Ce ee 
Holman’ s Self idcniielan 
TEACHERS’ BIBLE. 


Printed on fine white paper and bound in good dur- 
able leather, Divinity Circuit, Round Corners, Red 
under Gold Edges. 


This Bible contains the Concord- 
ance, Index, References, Maps, 
and all the latest helps. 


It Ise eee 
Self Pronouncing. 


This Bible is fully guaranteed in 
every respect, and if not satisfac- 
tory may be returned at our ex- 
pense. 


We send this see prepaid, for only $2.00. 
i@c ere: paras Pas Pos ee 








THE HENTY BOOKS. 


By G. A. HENTy, the great story writer for boys. 


Uniform Binding, same as above. 


25. Among Malay Pirates. A Story 39. For Name and Fame; or, Through 52. St. George for England. A Tale of 


of Adventure and Peril. 

26. Bonnie Prince Charlie. A Tale of ~ 49 
Fontenoy and Culloden. 

27. Boy Knight, The. A Tale of the 4; 
Crusades. 

28. Bravest of the Brave, The. With 

Peterborough in Spain. 
29. By England’s Aid; or, The Free- 


43. In imes of Peril. 
ing of the Netherlands (1585-1604.) 
30. By Pike and Dyke. ATaleof the ‘** In the Reign of Terror. The Ad- 
ventures of a Westminster Boy. 57 
A Tale of the 


Rise of the Dutch Republic. 
31. By Right of Conquest; or, with 45. << Archer. 
Cortez in Mexico. Crimea. 


2, h luck. AT 46. Lion of the North, The. A Tale 
OS, Ry Geer Fine ae of Augustus Adolphus and Wars 59. 


Ashanti War. 


33. Captain Bayley’s Heir. A Tale of of Religion. 


the Gold Fields of California. 47. Lion of St. Mark, The. A Story 69 
of Venice in the Fourteenth Cen- 


34. Cat of Bubastes, The. A Story of 
Ancient Egypt. tury. 

35. Cornet of Horse, The. 
Marlborough’s Wars. 


Days of King Alfred. loo. 


37. Facing Death. A Tale of the 50. Orange and Green. A Tale of the 
Boyne and Limerick. 


Coal Mines. 


Afghan Passes. 
. For the Temple. 
Fall of Jerusalem. 
. Friends, Though Divided. A Tale 
of the Civil War. 
42. In Freedom’s Cause. A Story of 
Wallace and Bruce. 


A Tale of 48. Maori and Settler. A Story of the 


New Zealand War. 62. Young Colonists, The. A Story of 
36. Dragon and the Raven; or, The 49. One of the 28th. 


Cressy and Poitiers. 
. Sturdy and Strong; or, How George 
Andrews Made His Way. 
. Through the Fray. A Story of the 
Luddite Riots. 
. True to the Old Flag. A Tale of 
the American War of Independ- 
A Tale of India dence... 
: . Under Drake’s Flag. A Tale of 
the Spanish Main. 
. With Clive in India; or, the Begin- 
ning of an Empire. 
58. With Lee in Virginia. A Story of 
the American Civil War. 
. With Wolfe in Canada; or, the 
Winning of a Continent. 
. Young Buglers, The. A Tale of 
the Peninsular War. 
61. Young Carthagenian, The A 
Story of the Times of Hannibal. 


A Tale of the 


a F & 


3 


A Tale of Water- Life and War of South Africa. 


63. Young Franc-Tireurs, The. Their 
Adventures in the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 


38. Final Reckoning, A. A Tale of 51. Out on the Pampas; or, The Young 64. Young Midshipman, The. A Story 


Bush Life in Australia. Settlers. 


of the Bombardment of Alexandria. 


Perrin & Smith, Publishers, 217 Olive St., St. Louis. 
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ETERNAL LIFE SERIES. 





Finely printed on extra laid paper, with portrait of 


authcr in each volume. Handsomely bound. New designs 
in Silver and Inks. 


Sep rar wpe 


BRE BEE: 


eS 


ERE BBESBRENERERBESS 


BES 


Per volume, postpaid .....................--..80 cents. 


Bternal Life ..c.ccccccccccecs pbankenbecanvenven Henry Drummond 
TentG) Tae Wb BO BERS. cco .cscsictacceccescees ..Andrew Murray 
God’s Word and God’s Work .........0.sseeeees Martin Luther 
Pd tis seeGndaebbbundnpress. sonseoetens eeseceseeLhomas Arnold 
The Creation Story .....ccccccccccccccce William E. Gladstone 
The Message of Comfort ............ iene ....Ashton Oxenden 
The Message of Peace ...........c.cececeeee eseoekte W. Church 
The Lord’s Prayer and the Ten Commandments....Stanley 
The Memoirs of Jesus ...........cesceseeeess Robert F. Horton 
Hymns of Praise and Gladness............ Elizapeth R. Scovil 
NOD: cineeanenbctenseccscbbteccascets Hannah Whitall Smith 
Gamblers and Gambling ............secsesseeees H. W. Beecher 
SEN I OD, hevi as eictorsedsecvessdeveess Andrew Murray 
Twelve Causes of Dishonesty ...........0...005 H. W. Beecher 
The Christ in Whom Christians Believe ...... Phillips Brooks 
IN cts iSindeseesedvevtessesvesest Andrew Murray 
SE: padi ebebbh bebe deensetosusauesecese cet H. W. Beecher 
The Duty of the Christian Business Man ....Phillips Brooks 
ee RUDE, 5.05 soscsnccvscccsnnsescesed H. W. Beecher 
IE GS ccdavebinnasn cess cactuns veveeeb Phillips Brooks 
Ree CE SONI onc cece ccccseccsvvcscccen H. W. Beecher 
The Beauty of a Life of Service ............ Phillips Brooks 
The Second Coming of Our Lord ......... Dr. A. TY Pierson 
Thought and Action ....... keke kauvesabevousebneeD Phillips Brooks 
TD TROP. VERON, 06.0 0005005 epi0essecre0e -Rev. F. B. Meyer 
EE Blizabeth R. Scovil 
SR GD AOGINE BAOEP cre ciccbcccwetsccccivecsccves Eaith V. Brandt 
a Oe ee ee .+.-Klizabeth R. Scovil 
Words of Help for Christian Girls ........ Rev. F. B. Meyer 
How to Study the Bible .............. Rev. Dwight L. Moody 
Expectation Corner ................4.. paewwakubees -..-. S. Elliott 
Bs Fe | Hesba Stretton 
NE Sind indeds cuncivandicdscewwpecesthe Hesba Stretton 
The Greatest Thing in the World ...... Henry Drummond 
Se CR RIOR MOU: oss cwcinsnddscccenccconeds Henry Drummond 


What Is a Christian? The Study of the Bible; A Talk 


RE I ecb ccbctncsitvsvesc ices: ‘sons eee Ps Henry Drummond 
SE PRED oe sid natenessoncesncsesee o-eess..kaenry Drummond 
Tne GCHBNOE ERIS vsccccccvcscvecccccs epeeeon Henry Drummond 


First! A talk With Boys .... .-Henry Drummond 





ORDER BOOKS EARLY. 





PERRIN & SMITH, PUBLISHERS, 








BELLES-LETTERS SERIES 


These books are finely printed on extra laid paper, with 
portrait of author in each volume. Handsomely bound. New 
designs in Silver and Inks. Same binding as the Eternal Life 

















Series. 

Per Volume, postpaid, only 30 cts. 
TELE eS SE EO Rev. Edward E. Hale 
2 The Scholar in Politics............... .-.-Hon. Richard Olney 
BS The Young Mat im Busimess .............0cccccccceneccccessssenee Edward W. Bok 
4 The Young Man and the Church .........0........... : Edward W. Bok 
G ‘The Spore Byerem............ ............... ..-. Hon. Carl Schurz 
© SOIR. ees. Thomas De Quincey, 
cee ES Ee eae Matthew Arnold 
>. ee .John Ruskin 
9 Nature and Art.. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson 
The Use and Misu f B ; -Frederic Harrison 
11 The Monroe Doctrine; Its Origi aning and. Application, 

Prof. shina Bach McMasters ay of Pa.) 








12 The Destiny of Man.. Sir John Lubbock 
18 Love and Friendship .. * ....Ralph Waldo Emerson 
eo. I. OL. _ =e eee a a Irving 
15 Art Poetry and Music..... ..- Sir John Lubbock 
TR OS EEE AS EE Sir John Lubbock 
17 Manners....... Ra gABa Ue teighs aa ctedsans saenints Soconagneeeer oe Ralph Waldo Emerson 
SP I cos Gengasceannscenocsiiaimneeuth ....Ralph Waldo Emerson 
19 The Legend of Sleepy Hollow......................cceccccceee Washington Irving 
20 The Beauties of Nature................2.....ccccoscseseeessoreee sovees Sir John Lubbock 
21 Self-Reliance.............. ..... . Ralph Waldo Emerson 
22 The Duty of eee... icochianii Sir John Lubbock 
23 Spiritual Laws... iiekacube ..Ralph Waldo Emerson 
ke EE S05 Washington Irving 
25 Health, Wealth and the Blessings of Friends............ Sir John Lubbock 
26 Intellect. intplimaeaies Ralph Waldo Emerson 
27 Why Americans Dislike England... asletciecendcsmis -Prn Geo B. Adams (Yale.) 
28 The Higher Education as a Training for Business, 

Prof. Harry Pratt Judson (University of Chicago). 
29 — 


Miss ues $8 Mission 
J ee 

































DIVINITY CLASSICS. 


TWO VOLUME SETS. 


Dainty little sets in exquisite uniform 
bindings. 


These are the most beautiful bindings 
we have ever offered; asuitable dress for the 
pure, wholesome, uplifting literature con- 
tained within. 


They are boundin Half Vellum and put 
up in a handsome box. Just the thing 
for a present, 

Price per Set, postpaid, only............ 80 cts. 
Single volumes at .q................0-.cccseee- 





Kept for the Master’s Use .....0.. 
























& .-Frances Ridley Havergal 
My King and His Service .........Frances Ridley Havergal 
2. Of the Imitation of Christ .........cccscsess Thomas a Kempis 
My Point of View ...... Selections from Drummond’s Works 
eee pee eesvesseeebeuknenbad Phillips Brooks 
Addresses .........- Sreccerercose étNeese essedven Henry Drummond 
a ee eee eae ..---Andrew Murray 
PEEING Sodntognssescecsscesseevesetensone se ....-Andrew Murrey 
5. The Manliness of my ok paansceedvensschesn -+--LThomas Hughes 
Addresses to Young Men ............... Henry Ward Beecher 
6. With Christ in the gs thool Of Prayer .nccccce Andrew Murray 
~ EE. Savksereoksebe ageey oeeessscaneeso ol Andrew Murray 
1. "TRS SATNWaS Gl Bakety 22. ccccsee: cvccvensces Ashton Oxenden 
- Se Se a rrr ae os 
8. Steps Into the Blessed Life .............scecceeee -B. B. Meyer 
The Throne of Grace .......... eoeeonmes ehaeueeebencuananes — 
we eg TT | 8 ere R. W. Church 
UD SEER TARO: cccoscdscessccese bee tetenenve Ashton Oxenden 
10. John Ploughman’s Talk ......... esseeee-Charles H, Spurgeon 
John Ploughman’s Pictures ............ hemes k. Spurgeon 
i, EE Sassers te ccccvccace ade conpeecensnscapeceboceness 
[REED Cvunedevestecsecs phvese scevecdiebdewnsvenséebesseod 
12. Peep of Day ........ evecwseoes ovecee 
SAMO WPM TAR” cecccccccee 
13. Morning Thoughts ..... Frances Ridley Havergal 


Evening Thoughts ........ -Frances Ridley Haverga) 


217-219 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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.... St. Louis daily...............9:10' 
...New York 
......Boston 


For further informat: 
= 


Leave. 
Arrive... 
“ 


FAST TRAIN 


VIA THE 





ONLY STONE BALLASTED TRACK.. 


—BETWEEN— 


ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 
ST. LOUIS AND KANSAS CITY, 


Palace Reclining Chair Cars Free. 


Pullman Compartment Sleepers. 


via the Chicago & Alton Railroad, or write to 
JAMES CHARLTON, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agt., 


OD. BOWES, 
Gen, Western Passenger Agent, 
216 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 








PUG) SAO 


Solid Vestibuled Trains 


KANSAS CITY AND CHICAGO. 


Ask your own Home Ticket Agent for tickets 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


TEACHERS 


Desiring to change location and increase 
their salaries should write to 


J. A. COOPER, * 
Edinboro, Pa. 


NEW SERVICE 











SAN ANTONIO, 


WACO, S.A. & A. P. ano SOU. PAC.; 
AND TO 


AUSTIN, 


ViA ELGIN AND H. &T.C. 





Through Tourist Sleepers 


T30.... 


CALIFORNIA, 


| Via SAN ANTONIO anv SOU. PAC. 











Quickest and Best Line to 


| MEXICO. 
“KATY FLYER” 


ii eat a 


St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City. 





ALL TRAINS HAVE 
| FREE KATY CHAIR CARS ano 
| __ BUFFET SLEEPERS. 


Y YU 
A HANDSOME NEW DAILY 


TRAIN FROM ST. LOUIS 
TO THE SOUTHEAST. 











P< CENTRAL Ne 
essay > 


THROUGH 
SLEEPERS 


2 TRAINS DAILY 
TO NASHVILLE, CHAT- 
TANOOGA, ATLANTA AND 
JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


A. H. HANSON, 
Gen’l Pass. Agent, 
Chicago. 


Cc. C. McCARTY, 
Div. Pass. Agent, - 
St. Louis 





COLORADO 
AND THE WE ST, 
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Dewberry’s 
School Agency. 


Recommends 


Presidents, Professors, Superintendents, 
Principals, Assistants, Governesses, Mu- 
sic, Art, Elocution and Commercial 
Teachers to School, Colleges and Families 
throughout the South and Southwest. 
Prompt and Faithful. Write for cir- 
culars. Address 


J. M. DEWBERRY, 


MANAGER, 
RENTS AND SELLS = 
SCHOOL PROPERTY. Birmingham, Ala. 
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PERFECT SERVICE, 
REDUCED RATES, 
CHOICE OF ROUTES, 
OPPORTUNITY OF RETURN- 
ING VIA OMAHA 
AND VIEWING THE 
EXPOSITION. * 


SEE AGENT for Tickets, Berths and further information, 
or write the General Passenger Agent at St. Louis. 


Cc. G. WARNER, W. B. DODDRIDGE, 
VICE-PRESIDENT, GENERAL MANAGER, 
H.C. TOWNSEND, Gen’t Pass’RAND TKT. AGT., 
ST. Lou 
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wA RARE WORK OF ART... 
















[)RESIDENTS' 





A Magnificent Photogravure from the Famous Oil Painting. The Artistic Success of the Day. 
Size, 22x28 inches. Price, $1.00 by mail prepaid. 


HE portraits were made from the most authentic originals ob- 
tainable. The clothing is accurate in the style prevailing in 
the period in which each lived. The background is made up 
ae) of typical scenes in American history, the scenes dissolving one 
into the other, beginning with the Liberty Bell as if sounding the note of 
American Independence and closing with Admiral Dewey’s victory at 
Manila—altogether an optical lesson for the youth of the land, and of real 
interest to everybody. In the margin under each President we place the 
name, date of birth, inauguration and death. Every home and school 
should have the picture on its walls’ - - $1.00 by mail, prepaid. 













PERRIN & SMITH, Pusuisuers 


ST. LOUIS 








